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Adopted for Virginia High Schools 


Common Words 
Commonly Misspelled 


By Bruce R. Payne, M. A., Ph. D. 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia, 














Dr. Bruce Payne, after fourteen years’ experience as a teacher in high schools, colleges 
and summer schools, became convinced of three things: Ist. That spelling is amuch more 
difficult subject than itis usually regarded. 2nd. That students of high school training 
misspell a very large number of common words. 3rd. That the study of difficult or uous- 
ual words does not nec-ssarily help one in the spelling of common words, and that it is far 
better to find out as nearly as possible what his frequent errors are. and restrict his study to 
overcoming these. Acting upon these convictions. Dr. Payne invited five thousand teachers 
to seid him a list of common words commonly misspelled by their students. Out of these 
words he has built a speller—the most unique, the most modern, and for its particular pur- 
pose, certainly the most helpful speller ever produced. 


Contract price for Virginia Schools—z22 cents, postpaid, 





From the Journal of Education, Boston. 



















6¢- JT HIS uncommon speller [Common Words Commonly Misspelled] is one of the signs of 
7 the new times, of the glory of the new times. Until now we drilled children just as 
much on words they would never misspell as on those they were liable never to spell cor- 
rectly. All this is changed by Dr. Bruce R. Payne, who, by the way, is one of Vir- 
ginia’s educational chieftains—in this book, which is adapted for exclusive use in the high 
schools of Virginia. There are 2,500 words that are liable to be misspelled, and they are so 
taught as to make it relatively easy to remember the correct spelling. Then the 2,500 words 
are given alphabetically for ready reference.’’ 
If you would like to see some sample pages of this unique speller, sign your name here, 
and send this advertisement to the B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. Or, 
send 22 cents in stamps for a complete copy. 


Your name 


P. O. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 
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We stated in our last issue that we had re- 
erved for this month an editorial that was 
somewhat of the nature of a lay sermon. Lest 
some of our readers may have looked forward 
with some degree of curiosity to see what we 
were going to preach about and failing to have 
this curiosity gratified will be disappointed, 
ve beg to say that this sermon will be preached 
tour next appointment. The reason for post- 
ponement is that our article in the March is- 
sue, under the heading of “A Lesson for Bird 
Day,” has so much aroused certain leaders and 
members of the Audubon Society that we feel 
compelled to yield a space for stating their 
side of the question. 


A Rerry anv a Derense. 

I have read with great interest, enjoyment 
and approval the article in the March issue of 
this Journal by Mr. Blanton, entitled “A Les- 
son for Bird Day.” 
full of good common sense and evidences of 
knowledge and love of nature. 


It is an excellent article. 


I am glad, 
indeed. to know that the editor of the Virginia 
Journal of Education is a lover of birds and so 
He 
has it in his power to do inestimable good, for 
it is through the education of the youth of our 
land in this direction that most good can be 
accomplished. 

There is one point, however. on which I fear 
Mr. Blanton may have (unwittingly, no doubt ) 
created a false impression, and this is in his 
reference to the Audubon Society. Our read 
ers must not get the idea which I fear Mr. Blan 
ton’s remarks would imply, that the Audubon 
Society is a band of sentimental and mis- 
guided enthusiasts, with no practical. working 
knowledge of the subject in hand. I do not 
believe for a moment that Mr. Blanton inten- 
tionally wished to convey this impression, for 
to hold, and wilfully disseminate such a view 


staunch an advocate of bird protection. 


is to argue one’s self very poorly informed. 
The most casual glance at the work of the 
Aubudon Society in the fifteen or twenty vears 
of its existence will assure one of the great 
practical good resulting from this movement. 
In fact, almost all of the legislation for bird 
protection of the past twenty-five vears has 
been the direct work of the American Ornitho 
logist’s Union, or the National Association of 
Avdubon Societies, the latter being the out- 
growth of the former. The Biological Survey. 
that branch of the U. S. Departn.ent ef Agri 
culisre, which is doing so much to ascertaiy¥ 
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facts regarding the food habit4 of our birds 
eful 
was founded in 
the A. O. I 


and other information of like nature, 
1885, through the agency of 


with Dr. C. Hart Merriam as 


chief. Dr. Merriam still retains this position 
and the work has grown in scope and efficiency 
until if is now one of the most important 


In the fol- 


Society was 


branches of departmental! work. 
lowing vear the first Audubon 
founded 
the officia! 
‘The 


with the 


\llow me to quote here from one of 
reports of the Association : 

Audubon Societies work in close touch 
Biological Survey, in fact, being aux- 
iliary to it. All important movements and 
plans of the National Association are adopted 
after consultation with the Biological Survey, 
which furnishes a large part of the food data 
which is embraced in the educational leaflets 
issued by this Society.” 

Thirty-eight States and territories and the 
District of Columbia now have well-regulated 
Audubon Societies, which are doing a great 
The Audu- 


bon Society stands just as much for the exter- 


educational and legislative work. 


mination of pernicious forms of bird life as it 
does for protection of the beneficial species. 
Mr. Blanton is quite right when he says, “the 
over-zealous and ill-advised advocates of any 
cause, however worthy, frequently hinder the 
progress of the movement for which they are 
laboring.” The Audubon Society, like every 
other movement since the world began, carries 
in its ranks some adherents who may be thus 
denominated, but we must not judge the whole 
‘by these unfortunate few. If some voluble sis- 
ter is seen earnestly pleading the cause of bird 
protection. while a bunch of aigrettes floats 
gracefully upon her head-gear, be assured that 
this inconsistency is by none so deeply deplored 
as by the earnest and sincere supporters of the 
Such persons as these do 
in the minds of the 
unthinking and uninformed. If the editor of 
this magazine would kindly allow me the privi- 
lege, I would take pleasure in preparing for its 
pages a brief history of the Audubon move- 
ment. It is interesting reading. 

Another point on which I beg leave to take 


cause she advocates 


our ecanse infinite harm 
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issue with Mr. Blanton is that of his Sweeping 
statements in regard to certain harmful specie 
of bird life. Before I enter upon this diseys 
sion, let me say, I hope I shall not be dubbed 
with Mr. Blanton’s encomium, “an over-zealpy. 
member of the Audubon Society.” My state 
ments shall be based solely upon the results if 
the scientific researches of such men as ( 
Hart Merriam, A. K. Fisher, Sylvester Judd 
I. FE. L. Beal, T. S. Palmer, H. W. Henshay 
and others, who form Uncle Sam’s efficiey; 
corps of government experts in the Depart. 
ment of Biological Survey at Washington. 
Now, if we are to credit the statements of such 
men as these, we must admit that many of the 
birds which Mr. Blanton so sweepingly and 
unconditionally denounces have their good 
work to do in the scheme of nature, for which 
an a!l-wise Providence designed them. Of 
course we must use common sense in this as in 
all things, and these members of the feathered 
contingent must be discreetly held in check, 
and the even balance in nature maintained. But 
to advocate the complete destruction of al 
hawks and all owls, jays and crows is to preach 
a dangerous doctrine. Only one who has not 
given the matter deep thought and thorough 
investigation could advocate such measures. 
Like Mr. Blanton, and almost everybody else 
for that matter, I was raised with the idea that 
these birds were, without exception, wholly 
bad, and when I learned about two years ago 
that even these outlaws of the bird kingdom 
had their good purpose to serve, the knowledge 
came in the nature of an intense surprise. 
Scientific investigation has proven beyond a 
neradventnre or a doubt that most hawks and 
owls render inestimable service to mankind by 
thei destruction of field mice and other rodents, 
as well as grass hoppers, slugs and_ snakes 
Many species feed on little else. Dr. A. K 


Fisher in a pamphlet issued by the Agr 
cultural Department, entitled. “Hawks ané 
Owls from the Standpoint of the Farmer.’ 
gives us much interesting information regard 
ing this phase of bird life. Those interested in 
bird study would do well to obtain a copy of 
this as well as other interesting treatises 
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. furnished by the government. While 
wks and owls do great damage to bird 
poultry, this able scientist tells us 
re few that are wholly pernicious, and 
‘ge done_is greatly over-rated. Among 
olly bad are the American gos hawk, 
hawk, the 
awk, the gyrfaleons, and the great 


Sharp-shinned and Cooper's 


These are practically all of these 
of birds deserving no 
\mong the food of the beneficial species of 
iwks and owls known to be abundantly de- 


ow l. 


species 


mercy. 


| by them, are the following pestiferous 
ils: Several species of rabbits, gophers, 
ood rats, chip-munks, field mice, white-footed 
e, ground squirrels, muskrats, shrews, 
ise mice and rats, flying squirrels, crawfish, 
orpions and many insects, such as grass- 
ppers and beetles. . 
Remember, in making this modest little de- 
«. 1am not speaking as “an over-sentimen- 
ial adherent of the Audubon Society,” but 
nerely stating a few facts established by scien- 
tific research. I have given my authority for 
these statements, and am willing so far as I am 
personally concerned, to accept the expert tes- 
timony of men who have made these things a 
sibject of life-long study and investigation. 
| confess T see little good in the crow. but 
jay, arrant scamp that he is, and well-de- 
vrving his bad name, has some good traits. He 
- 4 forest planter and a voracious devourer of 
noxious insects and weed seeds. In spite 
‘is many bad qualities, I must, personally. 
nfess to be a trifle partial to the jay. He 
such a careless, happy-go-lucky, care-free. 
rresponsible fellow and withal such a cheery, 
good-natured, handsome rascal, I cannot but 
feel a contraband sort of liking for him. The 
ke is certainly an unmitigated, blood-thirsty 
ny. and when it comes to the English spar- 
. words fai] me in expressing my detesta- 
I have often thought how I would love to 
get my vengeful hands on the man who import- 
m. Dr. Henry Van Dyke declares, “he is 
bird, but a little beast.” And vet I know 
farmer who will not allow even these birds 
killed on his place, because, he says, they 
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eat tobacco worms. It seems we must give even 
the devil his due. 
of this bird, there is one thing to remember. 


In advocating the killing 


We must emphasize the necessity of indentifi- 
cation beyond a shadow of a doubt. Sparrows, 
owing to their uniformity of size and coloring, 
are very hard to identify with certainty, and 
it is easy for the novice to mistake them. 
There are many more things I would like to 
say in regard to this article of Mr. Blanton’s, 
especially as to the rapid decrease in our game 
birds and the need for more rigidly enforced 
laws, but time would fail me. Our teachers 
need to impress on the minds of their boys, the 
need of game protection, and the evil effects of 
“pot-hunting.” 
case of the Bob White, whose ranks are, in 
this portion of Virginia at least, becoming sad 
ly depleted. 


Especially is this true in the 


One of the most prolific sources 
of destruction of these birds is allowing hunt- 
ing dogs te run at large during breeding sea- 
son. There should be a rigid law against this. 


Euizanertu Hawes Rytanp. 


Miss Ryland charges us with teaching that 
all hawks and all owls should be killed. Our 
statement was so far as Virginia is concerned, 
all of the owls except the screech owl, and all 
of the hawks except the sparrow hawk were 
destructive to poultry and other birds. We 
know very well that a number of authorities 
teach that some owls and some hawks are bene- 
ficial to the farmer. We ourselves are familiar 
with these owls and hawks and can distinguish 
them from those that are entirely harmful, but 
the average person cannot so distinguish them, 
and we repeat that so far as Virginia is con 
cerned, no mercy should be shown those that 
In the effort to 
protect those that live on other things than 


are known te do any harm. 
birds, poultry and rabbits, the over-zealous 
bird lovers would protect those that do only 
harm. For instance, by more than one member 
of the Andubon Society a strong plea has been 
made in behalf of the crow. We are charged 
with painting him blacker than he is. We re- 
ceived a letter on the 25th day of March to 
this effect: “The crow is not so black as you 
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paint him, and this minute he is not eating 
corn or destroying young birds, but digging 
in the earth for grubs and other injurious in- 
sects and siding us greatly in our crops—then 
he even is to be considered in nature’s econ- 
omy.” We have nothing to retract from what 
was said about the crow in our article referred 
to. We are well aware that he is not eating 
corn, because our crops of corn have not vet 
been planted. If this had been the 25th day of 
April or of May instead of March, the crow 
would have been busy in our corn fields pull- 
ing up acres of corn. If it had been the 25th 
day of June or July. he would be pecking 
holes in every melon that he could find. He 
would not be satisfied with sampling one and 
completing his meal; he would peck holes in 
a dozen and thus destroy every one, because, 
as every farmer knows, when the rind of a 
water melon is punctured the whole melon is 
destroyed. If it had been the 25th of Septem- 
ber or October, he, with a legion like himself, 
would he busy in the corn fields ripping open 
the ears of corn and letting in the rain to de- 
stroy the whole ear. 

We know that on the 25th of March he was 
not carrying off our young birds, because the 
turkevs, the guineas and other birds have not 
begun to lay and there were no young for him 
No, the crow was “grubbing” be- 
Had 


other things more easy to be obtained and more 


to destroy 
cause he was forced to grub for a living. 


pleasing to his appetite been within his reach. 
he would have chosen an easier way to make 
his living. We 
former article. A7@//] him! 
who charges us with slandering the crow sug- 


repeat what we said in our 


The same enthusiast 


gests that we read up on the birds or we will 
be put down as a back number. Upon some 
questions we prefer to be classed as a back num- 
ber, and we wish to be so classed by certain 
members of the Audubon Society if what we 
have said about hawks, owls, crows, jays. 
shrikes and English sparrows is not true, so 
far as Virginia 7s concerned. 

A plea has been made for not killing the 
English sparrow on the ground that boys can- 
not distinguish the English sparrow from other 


A letter has been received from a 


sparrows. 
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member of the Aubudon Society that makes 
the same statement with reference to hawks 
and owls. We leave it to the unprejudice 
reader to decide whether or not we did ne 
have cause for saying that “To teach that 4)) 
birds should be loved and protected is rankes 
folly. Some birds like some animals, are eney 
ies to all their kind. Anyone competent to give 
instruction with reference to the preservation 
of birds should know those that by nature and 
practice are murderers and robbers and ar 
worse foes to bird life than all the had boys 
in any community.” 

We have been taken to task for slandering 
the blue jay. If this makes us a back number, 
we are glad to know that we are in fairly goa 
company. John James Aubudon thus chara 
terizes this beautiful bird: “It robs every nest 
it can find, sucks the eggs like the crow, o 
tears to pieces and devours the young birds. A 
friend once wounded a grouse (Bonasa umbe! 
lus), and marked the direction which it fo! 
lowed, but had not proceeded two hundred 
yards in pursuit, when he heard something flut- 
tering in the bushes, and found his bird be- 
labored by two blue jays who were picking out 
his eyes. The same person once put a flying 
squirrel into the cage of one of these birds 
merely to preserve it for one night; but o1 
looking into the cage about eleven o'clock nex! 
day he found the mammal partly eaten. A blue 
jay at Charleston destroyed all the birds of a 
aviary. One after another had been killed. 
and the rats were supposed to have been the 
culprits, but no crevice could be seen large 
enough to admit one. Then the mice were ac- 
cused, and war was waged against them, but 
still the birds continued to be killed, first the 
smaller. then the larger, until the Keywest 
pigeons, when it was discovered that a jay 
which had been raised in the aviary was the 
depredator. He was taken out and placed in 
a cage with a quantity of corn, flour and sev- 
eral small birds which he had just killed. The 
birds he soon devoured, but the flour he would 
not condescend to eat, and refusing every other 
kind of food, soon died. In the north it is 
fond of ripe chestnuts. and in visiting the 
trees is sure to select the choicest. When thes 
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fi, it attacks the beech nuts, acorns, peas, 
:pples and green corn. In Louisiana they are 
abundant as to prove a nuisance to the 
‘rmers, picking the newly planted corn, the 
peas and sweet potatoes, attacking every fruit 
ee, and even destroying the eggs of pigeons 
od domestic fowls. The planters are in the 
abit of occasionally soaking some corn in a 
«lution of arsenic, and scattering the seeds 
er the ground, in consequence of which the 
ys are found dead about the fields and gar- 
he distinguished ornithologist, Dr. B. H. 
Warren, made this comment on the same bird: 
“The blue jays of the present day have had 
transmitted to them the same carnivorous tastes 
hich years of observation in the woods and 
osen haunts of the jays, prompted the gift- 
\udubon to write so positively about their 
ernicious babits. Every farmer’s boy who is 
miliar with the garrulous nnd_ inquisitive 
iys. is well aware that they are especially fond 
eggs and young birds. Whenever an op- 
ortunity whether it be in woodland, 
hard, garden or bramble, these blue- 
oted robbers put forth all their energies 
steal the eggs and young of their neighbors 
—hirds which consume, during the summer 8o- 
ourn with us, myriads of noxious insects.” 
What we had to say about birds to which no 


~ 


offers. 


mercy should be shown, was not based on what 


e had read in books, but upon actual personal 


observation, and right here let us say that as 


the proper study of mankind is man,” so the 
of birdkind is birds. It is one 
how- 


proper study 


ver learned, has said about birds, and quite 
ther thing to go into the fields and into the 


ls, keep company with the birds, make 


friends with them, learn their habits and even 
their language. 


We flatter ourselves that ye 
ive done somewhat of the latter. 

We are charged with being unfair to the 
Audubon Society in our article “A Lesson for 
Bird Day,’ We certainly did not intend to be 


nfair. We simply wished to teach what we 
considered a practical lesson. 
but fair to have ourselves charged 
with unfairness for mentioning only six classes 


It seems to us 


vihing 
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of birds to which no mercy should be shown 
and teaching that all other birds should be 
preserved. On page 369 we said this: “/n our 
schools children should be taught to use every 
effort to preserve all birds except those that 
will be mentioned later as harmful and destruc- 
tive.” We wish to declare ourselves here as 
being an ardent supporter of the Audubon 
Society, or any society, no matter what the 
name, that has for its purposes the preserva- 
tion of all birds except those that are known 
to be pirates and cannibals. As we said in our 
former article, from early childhood we have 
# close student of birds and a lover of 
birds. We presume we have read as 
books about birds as most of the people that 
have been censuring us for what we said in our 
previous article. Miss Ryland unintentionally 
does us an injustice when she says “like Mr. 
Blanton, and almost everybody else for that 
matter, I was raised with the idea that these 
birds (all hawks and all owls) were without 
exception wholly bad.” We were not raised with 
any such tdea. Our father was himself some- 
what of an authority on birds and a lover of 
birds, and we had been taught that there was 
He never would 


been 
many 


a distinction. allow us to 
shoot a screech owl or a sparrow hawk. 

We also know that many of the conclusions 
drawn in many of the books about birds are 
based on very meagre and uncertain evidence. 
For instance, if any one of the persons upon 
researches her statements 
had been cbserving a shrike on 
of the past June, that particular shrike might 
have been seen capturing a mouse or a grass- 
hopper, while the one that we were observing 
and killed fire 
Then, 
of these persons might have been observing the 
shrike in 4 locality at a time when there were 
no voung birds to be captured and at a time of 
the vear when the onl; available food for this 
bird was the mouse or the grasshopper. Again, 
when the stomachs of birds of prey are ex- 
amined and only mice and insects are found 
therein, that proof that these 
birds eat only mice and insects. The Jocality, 
the time of the year and the available food 


whose were hased 


a certain day 


actually caught young par- 


tridges within ten minutes. again, one 


is no positive 
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We do 
not presume to know more about birds than 
some of the efficient ornithologists employed 
by Uncie Sam to make researches. We would 
that the conditions as 
stated by any one of these at any given time 


must all he taken into consideration. 


not presume to say 


was not true: but what we have seen ourselves 
we do know. and our observation has not been 


limited to one State, but to ten or fifteen States . 


of the Union, principally those in the South 
and Middie West, where we have spent con- 
siderable time hunting and fishing and study- 
ing birds 

Not to weary our readers further or to annoy 
further those bird lovers that fancy we have 
slandered them in charging them with being 
over enthusiastic and sentimental, we wish to 
declare again that we are a lover of birds and 
that we will support most heartily any cause 
that aims at the preservation of those birds 
that are 


8anNCE. 


i0f pirates and cannibals and a nut 


as e 
Practice in Pronunciation 


quarmire. (Jnay (Senator), 


quay, (Jueenstown, 
querulous, (Juesnay , 

quinine, Quincey, (Mass.), 
quoth, (Juirites, 

rabies, (uito, 

radish, (uintard (Bishop), 
raillery, ()uixote, 

raison d’etre, Rabelais, 


rancor, Ragozin (Count), 


rapine, Rainer, 


raspberry, Rangpur, 


ration, Ranke, 
rational, Raphael 
ravenous, Reading. 


recess, Remenyl, 


recipe, Reves, 
Rhodope. 


Rhys, 
Ribot. 


recitative, 
recluse. 


recourse, 


“Veritas” Identified 
The author of the prize essay published 
our last issue 1s George A. Jordan, Po|nyvry. 


Va. 
Js s 


Bird Day to be Observed in all the School 


At a meeting of the State Board of Fay 
tion held February 3, 1911, the following res 
lution was adopted: 

On motion it was ordered that the fourt 
duy of May. the birthday of John James Aud 
bon, be recognized as “Bird Day” among the 
schools of the State. 

R. C. Srearnes. 
Secretary to the Board of Education 


Suggested program for Bird Day, :urnished 
hy the Audubon Society of Virginia 


The 4th of May is the anniversary 9%f John 
James Audubon, the world’s greatest. naturalist 
and bird lover. He gave his whole life to 
stnilving, painting, and writing of the won. 
derful bird life of North America. 

This is why the 4th of May is selected for 
“Bird Dav” and why the societies which are 
formed to help protect birds are called Andv- 
bon Societies. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


1. Open with an appropriate song. 

Have verses Mat. 6:26, and Mat. 10:29 re- 

cited by two little girls. 

3. Teachers, call attention to the fact that if 
God created and cared for them, the 
child should love and protect them too. 

+. An essay, “The Bird I Love the Best.” 

5. A poem (about birds). 

6. An essay bv boy. “Why We Should Obey 
the Game Laws.” 

7. A poem. “The Mocking Bird.” by Frank 
L. Stanton). 

8. Composition. “Jennie Wren.” 

9. Composition, “A Health to the Robin. the 
Cheeriest of Birds.” 

10. Teacher question children: Who know the 

names of our song birds? (have them 


to 
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enumerated) the-,game birds! the 
savenger birds? Where do birds go in 
winter? Why do they go away? Which 
are the earliest to return in the spring? 
Which build on the ground? Which in 
bushes? Which in trees? Which in hol- 
low trees? What bird does not have a 
nest, but imposes on other birds to hatch 
and care for her young? Are male and 
female birds of the same species the 
same color¢ How many little birds 
think it is right to wear bird wings and 
feathers on their hats? 


Add any other poems, songs and recitations 
you may have the material for. Have them 
well prepared, and make the day an interest- 
ing one for the children. It is time and labor 
well spent, and will bring large returns in 
keener interest in nature—more intelligent ob- 
servation and inquiry and broader sympathies 
for the child, and the child in return will love 
and protect the birds. 


Js md 


COMMENTS OF THE EDITOR. 


The cuckoos of the Old World and the cow- 
bird of the New make no nests of their own. 
but deposit their eggs in the nests of other 
birds. The cuckoos in America build their 
own nests and hatch their own young. We 
have as utter disgust for the cow-bird as we 
have for the shrike or the crow. One of the 
most eminent authorities on bird study says: 
“Enough to say here that the egg of the para- 
site (cow-bird) is introduced into the nests of 


. 
—- 
te 
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the dupe, and after the necessary incubation 
by the fond foo! of a foster-mother. the inter- 
loper successfully counterfeits the livirs, who 
perish muserabiy, victims of his superior 
strength.” The nests in which the cow-bird 
usually deposits her eggs are those of the wood- 
peckers, fiycatchers, orioles, thrushes, vireos, 
wrens, warblers and mocking-birds. Suppose 
the cow-bird. also called the buffalo bird, 
should deposit her eggs in the nest of a mock- 
ing-bird. It is almost certain that the young 
mocking-birds wil! be crowded out or starved 
to death because the young cow-birds wil! eat 
everything, or nearly everything, that the real 
mother brings to the nest. 

T leave it to you to decide what ought to be 
done with such a bird as the cow-bird. 

As to the question, “How many little girls 
think it is right to wear birds’ wings and 
feathers on their hats?” since ninety-nine out 
of a hundred think in the affirmative, we would 
suggest that the teachers instruct the girls to 
wear only those of birds that are novious, but 
at the same time beautiful. Among these are 
certain hawks and owls, the crow and the blue 
jay. In addition, we would suggest that not 
even excepting the egret and the ostrich, no 
bird in the world exists producing such beauti- 
ful feathers as the following varieties of pheas- 
ants: Ringnecks, Goldens, Silvers, Reeves, 
Lady Amhersts, Elliotts, Versicolors and Im- 
peyans. All of these may be raised successful- 
ly in domestication, and their plumage sold at 
exorbitant prices. There is an almost unlimit- 
ed demand for the tail feathers of all these 
pheasants. From a humane standpoint, it is 
no more sinful to pluck the feathers from these 
than from the ostrich or the goose. 





VALUE o& SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Virginia Journal of Education: 

No teacher worthy of the name is content to 
egin the work of the new vear without better 
preparation than that with which he ended 
the old. To do so is unfair to himself. his 
profession, and the children and community 

erves. Every thoughtful. conscientious 


teacher understands that his success or failure 
affects not himself alone or chiefly. but chiefly 
those entrusted to him as pupils and students, 
becoming their gain or !oss. 

The teacher may not depend alone on books 
and journals for information and inspiration. 
He needs to come in contact with other teach- 
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ers, both those of his class and grade and 
those of other classes and higher grades. He 
needs especially to know personally the mas- 
ters in his subject and his art, to get their 
thoughts and methods at first hand. 

It is for reasons that the summer 
schools for teachers have become so popular 
in recent years and that they are attended by 
ever larger and larger numbers of the best 
and most progressive teachers, who demand 
ever better things of the summer school. It is 
the marked improvement in the work of those 


these 


who have attended the better summer schools 
that has caused many school boards to demand 
that the 
charge attend some good summer school at 
Jeast once in every period of two or three 


teachers in the schools under their 


vears, others to pay part or all the expenses 
of those teachers who do attend such schools. 
and still others to increase their salaries. 
Only a few years ago the summer school was 
Many 
failed and the attendance was small even at 
the best. 
teachers who feared the city, county or State 


regarded as a doubtful experiment. 


Most of the students were young 


examinations and took advantage of this op- 
portunity to cram for them. It was difficult 
to find men and women filling good positions, 
with good salaries, who were willing to teach 
in these schools, and the instructors were usu- 
ally fellows and assistants in colleges and nor- 
mal schools, or city and county superinten- 
dents. who were supposed to be able to increase 
the attendance by bringing with them the 
teachers dependent on them. 

But all this has changed. and the summer 
school of the present is quite a different thing. 
Their instructors are men and women of the 
best scholarship and the greatest skill in teach- 
and 
heads of departments in the great colleges and 


ing—presidents of colleges, specialists 


universities. investigators and authors, the 


best known supervisors and the most success- 
ful teachers in the great systems of public 
schools 


men national and 


student-bodies are 


women of 
The 
made up of all grades. from the kindergarten 
to the university. from country. town and city. 


and 


world-wide fame. 


who come. not for routine cramming for an- 
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nual examinations, but eager, earnest and ep. 
thusiastic for the sake of new thought, ney 
ideals and self-improvement, for the sake of 
their work and of those who are affected by jy. 
For them it is not an exhausting and burdep. 
some drag, as it was for the summer schoo] at. 
tendant of a few years ago, but the gaining of 
new energy and power by entering new fields 
and lifting the horizon, a renewing of mind 
and spirit, a refreshing, like all earnest work 
done freely and with joy. <A few courses jp 
elementary and high school subjects and 
methods of schoo] management have grown to 
hundreds of courses covering a wider range of 
subjects than the curriculum of most colleges. 
No college or university but is proud of its 
summer school as one of its best means of ac. 
complishing its work and extending its use- 
fulness. whether the school be a regular part 
of its year’s work or only attached to it thar 
it may have the free use of its equipment. 

A good illustration of the new type of sum. 
mer school is the Summer School of the South, 
which holds its sessions at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. This school was one of 
the first to venture on a broader field by em- 
ploying a large faculty of earnest specialists 
and offering a full range of subjects, appealing 
to all the interests of teachers of this section. 
The response made by teachers of every South- 
ern State showed they were ready for the new 
departure. Nearly 2,000 teachers attended its 
first session, and the forty-five instructors, one 
hundred courses, and the rooms provided for 
the five or six hundred which were expected 
were found wholly inadequate. The next year 
more than two hundred courses were offered 
by seventy-five instructors, and all the build- 
ings, grounds and equipment of the University 
were turned over to the school for its free use. 
and this has continued until now. In the mean- 
time the attendance has increased steadily. new 
courses have been added and old ones read- 


Related 


justed and more closely correlated. 


courses have been organized into progressive 
eycles of two, three. or four years, and the 
loosely jointed “get together club” has been or- 
ganized into a compact and continuous body. 
working toward high and definite aims. More 
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-han four hundred correlated courses are now 
oytlined and about two hundred and fifty of 
-hese are given each year. The number of in- 
¢ructors has been increased to more than a 
hundred. The attendance last year was close 
« 3.000, and the total of registered students 
was 2,529. 

Since the school was organized nine years 
yo more than eighteen thousand students have 
en registered and about twenty-five thousand 
nave attended for a longer or shorter time its 
lasses and lectures. These have come from 
sjmost every State in the Union, but moat of 
them have been from the South, and the only 
purpose of the school has been to give South- 
ern teachers a better opportunity. In these 
nine years the school has demonstrated the 
ossibility of what some theorists and educa- 
tors believed, but what most practical teach- 
ers doubted—that the best and most serious 
ind of work may he combined with entertain- 
ment of the most enjoyable nature, and that 
the most serious lectures by the greatest think- 
ers and the highest type of music, presented 
v the greatest artists, can be understood and 
enjoyed by the common school teacher. In 
fact. it has clearly proven that the one helps 
the other and that both are better than either 
could be without the other. Some day our 
educational system of State and county will be 
reorganized on this principle. An hour in the 
evening at a great concert or a lecture inspir- 
ng in thought and ideals may be a better pre- 
paration for the morrow’s work than three 

urs of grind on a text-book lesson. and it 


may enrich the life and habit of the future 
man and woman many times more. 

The summer school has also demonstrated 
that there are better methods of teaching than 
the all too common correspondence carried on 
by professors with classes in their lecture 
rooms. The direct method is infinitely better, 
but for knowledge and inspiration, and saves 
much precious time. The short circuit of voice 
and ear is better than the long circuit of pen, 
printing press and eye—a thing known by all 
the greatest teachers in the world and prac- 
ticed by them. 

The Summer School of the South has spent 
each year more money for lectures and music 
and has insisted more and more on saving time 
by direct teaching. The result has proven the 
truth of the principle. Another thing the 
schoo] has demonstrated is that the masters are 
the best teachers, even for beginners, in any 
subject, and for those who have not had the 
severer training of the college. What this 
school has done many others have done in dif 
ferent ways and in different degrees. I have 
used it for illustration because I know it best. 

But I cannot close without urging every 
teacher to use at least one-half the vacation in 
study at some summer school organized on the 
broad lines of this school or in travel and con- 
tact with new scenes and new people. It is 
much better for teachers and schools than 
to give all the vacation to reading at home or 
to idle rest. 

P. P. Ciaxton, 
University of Tennessee. 


PRINCIPLES THAT GUIDE IN the SELECTION of LITERATURE FOR STUDY * 


ROBERT T. KERLIN 


i ven though the task of selecting the litera- 
‘ure she is to teach does not devolve upon 
‘he teacher herself, but is performed by a State 

ity board or superintendent, nevertheless. 
‘very teacher should understand the princi- 


ples that have guided in such work. Besides. 


i studying this question much can be learned 


Pyright 1911 by Robert T. Kerlin 


regarding literature and the special traits of 
different species. Hence, in any case, as ear- 
nest attention may be profitably given to the 
following exposition as would be given if the 
teacher were preparing for the specific purpose 
of making her own selections. 


Beyond the general requirement that the 
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piece selected for study must possess a high de- 
gree, or the highest degree, of literary merit, a 
few more definite principles are needed to 
guide our choice of pieces for study in the sev- 
eral grades. Before naming and discussing 
such principles, however, the foundation they 
Two 
studies have greatly contributed in recent years 
to our understanding of the child and to our 
knowledge of educational! principles. The first 
of these studies deal with the 
child, and, comprehending his entire range of 
traits, activities, 


rest upon, may be profitably viewed. 


immediately 


interests and needs, is called 
Child-Study or Child-Psychology. The second 
deals with the larger subject of the human race 
in its various stages of development and is call- 
These studies have 
developed together and have co-operated to a 


ed Anthropology. two 
common pedagogical end. They have corrected 
many errors in teaching; they have shaped 
anew our school courses of study; they have 
called sounder principles into light; they have 
given us an understanding of the whole process 
of education which before was wanting. Now 
this study of the child and this study of the 
race evince that the two pass through corres- 
ponding stages of development. The child re- 
peats the history of the race. This is a dis- 
covery of the greatest significance in educa- 
tion. Applying it to our subject, the knowl- 
edge of this fact gives us a general clew to 
the kind of literature that 
child in his 


is suitable to the 


successive stages. For we know 
pretty well in what stage of the race the sev- 
eral species of literature—fables, myths, fairy- 
stories. ballards, epics. dramas, lyrics, and so 
In the correspond 
the child this or that 
species of literature will be properly studied. 
The theorv. briefly stated, is therefore this: 
that since, say, the fairy story is the product of 


on—have been produced. 
ing stage reached by 


a race in a certain stage of development, it 
being produced in all climes and among all 
peoples, during this stage, the child, in passing 
through the corresponding stage, will have a 
And 
The theory 
has a certain amount of validity and value. 
The psychological study of the child has re- 


disposition or taste for the fairy storv. 
so for the several other species. 
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vealed tous the condition. of the child's ming 
his ways of thinking, imagining and feeling 
his tastes and interests, and his needs, during 
the several stages from infancy up through 
adolescence—that is, from the kindergartey 
through the high school period. This study 
has, therefore, done much to determine the 
kind of selections to be taught and the kind 
not to be taught. 

But there is yet a third source of knowledgy 
regarding suitable literature for children. |; 
is experience. The experience of many teachers 
who have given their earnest thought to this 
matter and have watched the results of this 
and that species of literature and this and that 
production, poem or story, has perhaps done 
the most to select for us a certain body of 
literature best suited to the use of the eleme: 
tary Theory, then, in the fields of 
psychology and anthropology, and practice 1 
teaching, have combined to give us a degree 


school. 


of confidence in our ability to select wisely 
what we shall teach to the several grades. 
To the definite principles alluded to in the 
beginning we direct our attention. 
Shakespeare, through one of his characters. 
sets forth a sound doctrine of learning when 
he says, “No profit goes where is no pleasure 
taken.” Delight in the efforts put forth and 
in the acquisition should accompany all the 
study of the child, even as also of older people. 
Delight in the activity means increased activ- 
ity, greater liveliness of mind, keener percep- 
tion, surer susceptibility, more ardent appro- 
priation. Other things being equal, most pro- 
fit goes where most pleasure is taken. 
Because of the aim and function of literature 
this doctrine holds especially true of the study 
of this subject above all others. Literature 
must lay hold of the affections, must stir the 


now 


emotions. mus appeal to the interest and beget 
pleasure in the mind of the reader. Increase 
here. in such emotions, means increase of life. 
increase of profit. 

Here, then. we have indicated to us our first 


definite guiding principle in the choice of lit- 
erature for a given age or class of pupils: In- 
terest. Interest. being the key to learning, is 
our primary guide in the selecting of literature 
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‘pe study in the schoolroom. ~The teacher will 
direct her first efforts towards finding out 
«hat her pupils are interested in and how they 
re interested. Taking advantage of this dis- 
oosition. she will choose her literature to cor- 
spond. and she will find the main problem 
f teaching solved. 

The average normal child, boy or girl, from, 
say. six to twelve years of age, has a mind for 
fables and fairy stories, jingles and melodies. 
[he world of such a child is the world of 
fancy—of fairyland. It is the world where 
winged griffins sail through the air and 
chimeras haunt the forest; where they them- 
selves outwit such monsters and escape them; 

here dogs, monkeys and wolves talk and act 
like homan mortals; where good and kind and 
beautiful creatures in human form, but more 
gracious, dwell in the woods and live by 
streams and rocks; where noble, brave and true 
men overcome and destroy monsters with 
mighty strokes of the sword; where truth 
ind right always conquer, and virtue has its 
reward; where ugliness and meanness of dis- 
position are corrected, and faults are cured 
and crimes are punished; a world, indeed, 
reated to the heart’s desire, and lovely as a 
dream—for it is begotten of dreams: the 
lreams which true children in their hours of 
waking play revel in as their birthright. 

And rhymes, then, too, mere rhymes, with- 
out much or any meaning, tickle their fancy 
and delight them. Hence we find that they 
also often exhibit a readiness in making them, 
to their immense delight. To a little boy of 
six years sitting opposite me at table and 

teasing his little sister, I sternly said (quoting 
1 line from Dr. Watts). “Little birdies in their 
ests agree.” To which—so full of mischief 

‘ould not contain himself, and seeing that 
| was not so very much in earnest—he imme- 
lately responded : “Singing chica, chica, chica, 

’ and laughed outright. In rhyme and 
vthm he has matched me. It was indeed 

very witty. But it was purely childlike—noth- 
ng out of the common. For all children are 
poets. They are makers of rhyme. and they 

e pretty fancies for them. 
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Of this predisposition in children we are to 
take advantage. It is our great ally. 

At another stage in the child’s development, 
say, from twelve to sixteen or upward of ro 
mantic adventure and heroic deeds elicit his 
interest. The boy in his imagination becomes 
a knight errant to punish all villainy and up 
lift the weak and oppressed and to win the 
praise of some fair lady and the applause of 
the world. The girl, in her imagination, is a 
princess to be won by noble daring and doing. 
and to be led a bride to a fair country wherein 
she is to be as a good fairy. Something like 
this dwells in the imagination of the boy and 
the girl as they pass through the adolescent 
period, hecoming youth and maiden and feel 
ing the first stirrings of love. In this period 
tales of chivalry and romance find their re 
sponse. Ballads. too, with their simple emo 
tions of romantic love and doughty fighting 
and brave adventure, with the simple rhymes 
and measures, and their appeal to primary 
feelings suit exactly the nature of boys and 
girls in their early teens. 

And so of the various periods in the devel- 
oping nature of childhood up to manhood 
and womanhood. There are kinds of literature 
suited to the states of mind and interests of 
every period. 

To take advantage of existing interests, to 
purify and intensify or discipline and control 
them, to ally them with other and larger per- 
manent interests; and so to multiply and fix 
absorbing interests in the life of a pupil—this 
is the first principle of teaching. For the 
measure of a man’s life is the number. the kind. 
and the quality of his interests.” 

To guide interests to some profitable end. to 
bring them under control, to place them on a 
higher plane, to give them an ideal tone—this 
is the first work in the teaching of literature. 

A second principle supplements this and 
makes perfect its work in education. It is the 
principle of Need. The child’s interests are 


not alone to be considered, though they are 
first. They but point out the way of the child’s 
development and help us to bring that about. 
Not less than the leading interests of the child 
we must study also to comprehend his needs. 
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Herein we shall find our second definite guid- 
ing principle in the teaching of literature. 

Some faculty is dormant, some necessary 
trait of character is faint, some useful interest 
is weak, some form of healthy activity is 
slighted. Here is the child’s need. The child’s 
imagination may be inert—something to arouse 
it must be sought out. Some sentiment or 
other, such as affection for animals, may be 
wanting—this is to be quickened. Some dispo- 
sition or form of sensibility, or faculty, may be 
over active, too prominent. It requires dis- 
cipline and control. 

Needs are no less numerous than interests 
and are their counterparts. Every interest im- 
plies a need that is to be met with appropriate 
reading. Every need implies an interest capa- 
ble of being The interest, when 
once awakened, requires but guidance and suit- 
able nourishment: the need when once dis- 
cerned, requires but the life-quickening powers 
of interest imparted from another soul—the 
soul of the teacher, 


awakened, 


from which virtue and 
spiritual energy must continually flow. 

So, in teaching literature, we do not think 
our whole work done when we have given our 
elass only and just what it already had a lik- 
ing for. We have done our whole duty when 
we have also awakened and developed new lik- 
ings, new tastes, new dispositions. The likings 
that already exist are our allies to further con- 
quests, not our masters. We must study to 
be continually enlarging the spiritual domains 
of our pupils: and we do this by ministering 
to existing interests and begettting new ones. 
and through these by satisfving the needs of 
growing minds. 

A matter that has been made much of as af- 
fording a basis for choosing literature for chil- 
dren is the experience of the children. The 
doctrine that only such pieces as their experi- 
ence qualifies them to understand requires to 
be examined carefully. For the experience of 
children is not always an outward manifest 
fact. Nor is this all. Our aim may be to sup- 
ply some deficiency of experience, to give them 
imaginative experience. Tt is indeed important 
to remember in selecting pieces for children’s 
reading or study that one of the chief func- 
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tions of literature is to anticipate actual ex. 
perience by imaginative experience. This fae 
materially qualifies the doctrine that only such 
literature should be given to children as their 
experience enables them to appreciate. (hij. 
dren as a rule have a small fund of actual ex. 
perience and a large fund of imaginative ex. 
perience; and this latter kind is almost as ger. 
viceable for apperception as the former kind. 
For example, the inland boy of ten or twelve 
years should not be denied a sea story, say 
Treasure Island, on the ground that he has 
never seen the sea. What of that? Has he 
not sailed his golden argosies on boundless seas 
in the brook that a tall man could bestride! 
And shall the country boy be given only stor. 
ies of farm life and denied the imaginative ex. 
perience of a city boy’s life, because, forsooth, 
he has never seen a larger town than his county 
seat? This, too, is to distrust unworthily the 
imagination. By virtue of its activity in the 
youthful mind things remote and strange are 
brought near and made familiar. In truth, an 
imaginative experience—that is, our doing or 
suffering something in imagination—may have 
all the virtue of a real experience. 

On a very small basis of actual experience, 
then, a child may by the magician-like power 
of his imagination sail the seas to wonderful 
tropic islands or to fields of ice around the 
poles; he may follow the hunter in the jungles 
of Africa or on the steppes of Asia; he may 
climb mountains and penetrate the depths of 
earth: he may be swallowed up in the engulf- 
ing throng of a city, or feel the loneliness of a 
prairie. He may have a vision of himself as 
doing all that men do, because, by the time 4 
boy is fourteen years old, he has become thor- 
oughly acquainted with at least one small por- 
tion of the earth. And there is no portion of 
the earth, at least in our country, no portion 
however small. that does not, on a certain 
scale, display all the phenomena of the globe: 
rain and snow and ice, streams and pools, hills 
and valleys, woods and open places, animals 
and plants. and human beings and their inven- 
tions. Out of these the imagination can make 
the environment, or the setting, of any story 
or poem that is worth studying. 
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lo be sure, actual experience must be deemed 
portant. There must be a certain amount 
-f it else there were no standard of reality in 
the mind. Surely no teacher will disregard 
this condition of ready appreciation of what 
che selects for study. But, on the other hand. 
she will not fail to select, now and then, a 
piece that will take her pupils into an element 
or environment wholly new to them so far 
.; their actual experience goes. 

The need of warning pertains to another 
matter. It is this. There are experiences of 
men and women which children should not be 
aused to pass through, any more than through 
martyr-fires. The conscience struggles, the 
onflict of philosophies, the great sorrows of 
ife, the deep and dark passions, the fiercer as- 
pects of hate, revenge, love, ambition, ete.— 
from these children should be shielded. Shakes- 
peare and Browning are not for children. 
Neither is Aeschylus and Sophocles. Neither 
are the Jdylls of the King and Enoch Arden. 
Neither is Evangeline at all suitable, and Snow- 
Round has only brief passages that are suita- 
ble. All these poems, for the most part, have a 
purpose far out of the reach of children. 

Only two or three of these titles, if any. will 
he questioned by the teacher unpossessed by a 
fad. Some teachers, thinking of the first hun- 
ired or so lines of Enoch Arden, which, de- 
vribing the village and telling of the nutting 
trips, and the simple, clear progress of the tale, 
will be accustomed to regard it as especially 
fit for children. They have never considered 
that the main thing in the poem—Adam’s self- 
renunciation—is much too great a strain for 
‘hildren, if not utterly beyond them. 

Of Evangeline the same is true, and much 
more. It has not the simplicity of Enoch Ar- 
den, and nothing of the life and doings of 
hildren which constituted so much of the 
harm of the English poem. But all the atmos- 
phere of sorrow is there, intensified—the suf- 
fering, the patience and heroism of self-renun- 
lation, which children should not be called 
upon to pass through. 

There is a more wholesome, helpful and edi- 
fying kind of poetry for children than the 
kind of which these are examples: poetry of 


outward, heroic action, of brave adventure, of 
bright atmosphere and thrilling sunshine. It 
is a crime against childhood to read with a 
young class a story that will keep it for weeks 
in an atmosphere of gloom. Snow-Bound is 
simple enough in language and delightful! 
enough in its main scene, but a large part of 
it consists of an old man’s reflections and 
moralizings on life, and tender memories of 
days departed to return no more. The tone 
is not for children. 

Therefore, in selecting literature for ct! 
dren, it is not less important to ask what ex 
perience they may and should have, to their 
good, than to ask what experience they ha 
already had. And the answer to neither ques- 
tion can be safe unless the world-creative 
power cf the imagination be understood. 

Another principle is to be noted—the prin- 
ciple of variety. 

he numerous species of story and the some- 
what less numerous species of poetry that are 
suitable for children’s reading will be preseait- 
ea later, and the chapters dealing therewith 
will fully show what variety should be found 
in the selections arranged for class stuay and 
in the books chosen for the school library. It 
will suffice here to note the importance of pro- 
viding, in the pieces chosen for study, for all 
the normal tastes and needs of children. Both 
in choosing and in arranging the pieces in 
the course, due attention belongs to this prin- 
ciple. If the teacher will keep in mind the two- 
fold doctrine that literature is to give delight 
and that it is to broaden and enrich life, she 
will then of necessity think upon the matter 
of variety in her selections. 

Let the teacher then forget not that the 
literature selected for study in school must 
have an artistic nature and that its purpose is 
to create joy in the heart: and that in this 
aesthetic nature of literature and in the joy it 
gives is an ethical element which makes for the 
elevation and purification of the mind, the up- 
building of character in all worthy ways, and 
the fixing of life’s destinies. Only by so doing 
will she get the right start in teaching 
the subject, and maintain the right attitude 
toward it as the class advances. Only by so 
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doing will she obtain the legitimate results 


that belong to this study and that belong to 


' 


no other im the same degree. 


Certification of Teachers— New Legislation 


ARTICLE 2 


In the last issue of the Journal, under the 
foregoing caption, in speaking of the Profes- 
sional Elementary Certificate, under the bead 
of eligibility the condition mentioned in “d” 
should be eliminated, inasmuch as this condi- 
tion is one which must be fulfilled before the 
Professional Elementary Certificate is awarded 
and not before a teacher is permitted to begin 
work on said certificate. In other words, the 
condition mentioned in “d” should have formed 
a separate head in speaking of this certificate 
and should not have been under “eligibility.” 

The following legislation touching the cer- 
tification of teachers. in addition to that out- 
lined in the March issue of the Journal, was 
also passed in February by the State Board of 
Education. Fuller details may be obtained 
from Form X-63, which will be mailed apphi- 
eants by the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the Division Superintendent, or the 
Examiners, upon request. 

1. University Certificate—The holder of a 
degree from the graduate school of a registered 
university will be granted a twelve-year certi- 
ficate for teaching in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia. This certificate may be renewed from 
time to time upon evidence satisfactory to the 
State Board of Education or its duly author- 
ized agent that the holder has been a successful 
teacher. 

2. Collegiate Certificate—The holder of a 
baccalaureate degree from a registered college 
shall be granted a ten-vear certificate for teach- 
ing in the public schools of the State. This 
certificate is also renewable in the same way as 
the University Certificate. 

3. Academic Certificate—Graduates of in- 
stitutions which do not comply fully with the 
definition of a college. but which offer an ap- 
literature and 


four vear course in 


proved 
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science, at least one year in advance of « «and. 
ard four-year high school are entitled to a 
Academic Certificate. These certificates are 
good for from three to nine years, according 
to the rating of said institutions by the State 
Board of Education. These certificates are no 
renewable. 

1. full Normal Professional Certifica A 
student completing the course leading to a fy|] 
diploma in the Normal School at Farmviile. 
Harrisonburg or Fredericksburg will be grant 
ed a full Normal Professional Certificate. 
which shal! be good for ten (10) years, and re- 
newable upon the usual conditions. 

5. Normal Professional Certificate-—A stu- 
dent completing the course leading to a Pro. 
fessiona! Certificate in the State Normal Sclioo| 
at Farmville, Harrisonburg, or Fredericksburg 
will be granted a Normal Professional Certifi 
cate good for seven (7) years and renewable 
upon the usual conditions. 

6. Elementary Course.—A student complet- 
ing the Elementary Course at the State Nor- 
ma! School for Women will be given a First 
Grade Certificate, which shall be good for three 
vears, but not renewable. If the third vear of 
this course is omitted the certificate shal! be 
yvood for one year only. These certificates are 
not renewable. 

7. Summer School Certificate for Colored 
T eachers.—A certificate to be known as a Sum- 
mer Schon! Certificate—First Grade, good for 
five years and renewable for a like period upon 
the usual conditions. will be awarded colored 
teachers who complete satisfactorily the fol- 
lowing course at the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute or at the Virginia Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, at Petersburg. 
Only those colored teachers who hold a Sec- 
ond Grade or High School Certificate shall be 
eligible for this certificate. The work for the 
certificate mentioned must be completed witn- 
in five years from the time of beginning work 
on said certificate and the High School or See- 
ond Grade Certificate will be extended from 
year to year while taking the course, provided 
the applicant completes satisfactorily at least 
one-fourth of the prescribed work each vear. 
The work required shall cover at least three 
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four wéeks or two terms of six weeks 

one or the other of the above named 

‘ions. and must occupy a minimum of 
‘tation periods of forty minutes each. 

+ tion, a teacher must have had at least 
: nths successful experience in teaching 
this certificate is awarded. The course 


tidy follows: 


\rithmetic—Primary and grammar grades. 

‘nglish composition —including spelling. 
oenmanship, punctuation, grammar. 

Geography — Elementary and grammar 
grades. 

Reading—A method of teaching beginners. 

ilvgiene-—Private and public. 


A SIMPLE COURSE IN the USE of REFERENCE BOOKS 


Civices—With special reference to community 


life. 


Hisiory—American. 

Agriculture. 

Principles of teaching. 

In ad lition to the above. any three of the 


following: 


Sewing. 

Cooking. 

Bench work. 

Poultry raising. 

Household handicrafts. including glazing. 


moulding tinware, white-washing, chair caning 
and cobbling. 


. 


A. B. Cuanpuer, Jr., 
Nee Ve tary State Roard of Exramine rer 


ANN SEELEY TUTTLE, Assistant Libracian of the University of Virginia 


lhis course is suggested for the grammar 
hool. and its purpose is, by means of five typ- 
a| and usual works, to teach ‘the pupils how 
o gain quickly a knowledge of the scope and 
se of these or similar books. In the begin- 
ning it should be clearly impressed upon the 
nds of the pupils that a reference book is 
“a book which is to be consulted for definite 
points of information rather than read 
through, and is arranged with explicit refer- 
nee to ease in finding specific facts.” The books 
selected for this course will probably be 
found in most schools; if not, others of a like 
nature may be substituted; for instance, the 
Standard Dictionary may be used instead of 
Webster’s, the International Encyclopedia in- 
stead of the Britannica: but it should be re- 
embered that in each case the difference in 
the scope of the different work would neces- 
sarily change the instruction in its use. The 
prices of the books selected are given and it 
be seen that they could be procured at 
omparatively small expense. This instruction, 
though very elementary, should bring about 
two results; familiarity with the standard re- 
ference books and recognition of the library as 
an important factor in the school system. 


- 


LESSON I. THE PHYSICAL MAKE-UP OF A BOOK AND 


THE USE OF SIMPLE INDEXES 
Myers Ancient History. $141 


a. Explein the logical order of a book and 
its various parts; title page; preface; table of 
contents; list of illustrations: introduction; 
subject matter; appendix; bibliography ; in- 
dex. Note the bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter, also the footnotes. Explain the 
difference between a table of contents and an 
index, and the use of each. Explain the nota- 
tion used in an index to a work in two or more 
volumes. Note such common abbreviations 
used, such as cir., et seq. ff., pp.. i. e., id., q. v., 
the dash hetween important pages, the use of 
brackets, etc. 

b. For practice work have the pupils find 
how many of the above points are covered in 
Myer’s Ancient History. Look up the meaning 
of the word book and such subjects as Alexan- 
der the Great, Greeks, Italica, Literature, 
Sparta, with all the references given in the in- 
dex, the footnotes, and the see references. 
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LESSON IL. DICTIONARIES 


W ebster’s New International Dictionary. $12.00 


a. Explein the scope of the work by study- 
ing the table of contents and the preface, and 
showing the different kinds of subjects treated ; 
official flags: great seals of the United States 
arms of various nations, flags 
introduction, including 
spelling reform, authors, history of the Eng- 
lish language, etc.; dictionary proper, minute- 
ly alphabetical and giving spelling, derivation, 
appendix, including a pro- 


and Territories: 


of various nations; 


pronunciation, ete., 
nouncing gazetteer, a pronouncing biographi- 
cal dictionary, signs used in writing, a classi- 
fied selection of pictorial illustrations: plates 
of flags, automobiles, ships, ete. 

b. For practice work have the pupils look 
up the meaning of the word dictionary and 
such subjects as the flag of the President of 
the United States: the seal of South Carolina ; 
the arms of Switzerland; the word gentle, giv- 
ing its spelling, pronunciation, derivation, uses 
and authorities; the State of Pennsylvania, ex- 
plaining the signs used in its description; the 
date of the birth of Pasteur and the reference 
to Pasteurization; the meaning of the signs =, 
/*** sé: the illustrations of the Colosseum, 
schooner, baseball field, airships, copperhead, 
and read the references to each. 


LESSON I1l. ATLASES 


Cram’s Atlas of the World. $10.00. 

a. Ascertain the scope of the work by con- 
sulting title page and explanations; atlas of 
the world, ancient and modern, historical, sta- 
tistical, political. with an historical sketch of 
astronomical science and a map of the heavens. 
Note the subjects included in the table of con- 
tents and index, explain the notation used in 
locating a town or country on a large map. 


b. For practice work have the pupils look 
up the meaning of the word a¢las; locate Okla- 
homa on the map, giving a description of its 
present physical, political and economic feat- 
ures, population and other statistics, its present 
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area, the exact location and population of it, 
principal cities; look up such subjects x 
comets, meteors; map of Athens; Washington’; 
farewell address; the political platform , 
1833; the telephone; statistical diagram of the 
tobacco crop; postal information. 


LESSON IV. YEAR BOOKS OR ANNUALS 


World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1911. $0.9 


a. The tremendous scope of this work make 
it a most valuable reference book. Examine th, 
index, which is in the front of the volume, and 
notice the variety of subjects. Also notice the 
advertising index and the index to noteworthy 
articles or paragraphs in preceding volume: 
The tables of statistics should be carefull) 
studied. 

b. For practice work have the pupils look 
up the meaning of the word almanac; look up 
the references and tables as given in the index 
for such subjects as college, noting the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the many subjects re- 
ferred to; distance to the moon; electrical pro. 
gress in 1910; Hall of Fame; presidential elec- 
tion 1912; seasons; suffrage; Vanderbilt Cup 
races; Young Men’s Christian Association. 


LESSON V. ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed. Second-hand 
for about $20.00. 


a. Note the arrangement alphabetically by 
subjects. This work contains lengthy articles 
written by authoratative specialists and sign- 
ed, with valuable bibliographies appended. 
Consult the general index volume, notice the 
use of an index to a work in several volumes. 
Note that at the end of each volume there is 
a table of contents giving the authors of the 
various articles. 

b. For practice work have the .pupils look 
up the meaning of the word encyclopedia; look 
up such a subject as coffee; note the first re- 
ference given is to the principal article which 
is a lengthy treatise on coffee, illustrated; the 
other references are to other articles in which 
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. touched upon, such as the cultivation 
. in Ceylon; then follow other subjects 


3 coffee-houses, coffee-rats. Look up 
Panama with the various references to town, 
., canal, hats, pear! fishery. 
LESSON VI. SUMMARY 
In order to bring out the various points 
above and to illustrate the scope of the five 
works selected, have the pupils look up a cer- 
tain subject in each book and report on the 
various points covered by each. For instance, 


take the subject Rome: Myer’s History gives 


the history of ancient Rome and the Roman 
Empire; Webster's Dictionary gives the area 
and population of the modern province and 
city of Rome: Cram’s Atlas gives a map, popu 
lation and description of modern Rome, and 
maps of the Roman Empire and Dominions; 
World’s Almanac gives, under cities of the 
world, the population of Rome, and unde: 
Roman era the dates of this era; Encyclopedia 
Britannica gives a lengthy article on the his 
tory and topography of ancient Rome and his- 
tory of modern Rome. In this manner look up 
such subjects as astronomy, corn, iron, forum, 
printing. 


READING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


Seconp-YrAR GRADE 


1. Suggestions as to Methods.—Pictures are 
to be found at the head of many lessons. If 
they are good, they may tell enough of the 
story to awaken a desire to know more. The 
pupils deseribe the picture before reading the 
esson. In this description quite likely they 

| use many of the new words found at the 
head of the lesson. These the teacher writes 
upon the blackboard as the pupils mention 
them that the new (printed) forms, may, 
through the familiar script, be associated with 
the ideas which they represent. 

The teacher may state the subject of the les- 
son in such a way as to arouse the interest of 
the pupils; for example, “We shall find to-day 
how a little dog taught his master a lesson.” 

The teacher should have plenty of illustra- 
tive material in the class—objects and pictures. 
Pictures are not so good as the real things, so, 
if possible, procure objects, such as flowers, 
products, etc. 

To break up habits of faltering reading and 
to lead the pupils to recognize instantly a 
group of words, phrases, or short sentences 
taken, perhaps, from a previous reading lesson, 
may be placed upon the blackboard in a column 
and covered with the draw-curtain. As the 


draw-curtain is rolled up, one phrase or sen- 
tence is exposed, and quickly erased. A pupil 
is asked to give it. The other phrases are 
treated in the same way. 

2. Phonics.—The pupils sound for them- 
selves most of the words already in their speak- 
ing vocabulary. They recognize and name 
many sight words, and they are growing in an 
easy and self-reliant use of an accumulating 
stock of phonograms. A little time is given 
to sight-word and phonogram work, before the 
reading lesson begins. It is sharpening the 
tools with which they work in the reading reci 
tation. It is useless for a pupil to sound out 
a word not already in his speaking vocabulary, 
for he would not recognize the word, were he 
to sound it correctly, or long words, and 
words difficult because of unusual sounds. 

School Library Books—Books that contain 
selections for occasional use, reading or telling 
them to children: Poetry for children. The 
Story Hour. 


Turep- Year Grave 


General Suqyestions. 


The pupil who enters this grade still has 
difficulty in pronouncing words. This may 








er see 
— ~~ 


4 3s 


arise because the printed words are new to 
him; or their use may be uncommon from the 
sics, which are, nevertheless, ap- 
the 


though common, they lie outside of his vocabu- 


form of clas 


propriate in spirit to grade; or, even 


lary. The work with phonies as suggested in 


the preceding grades would be continued. 
Lists of the 


in advance, written upon the blackboard and 


difficult words should be selected 


drilled upon until the pupil is able to pro- 
nounce them readily. Here is the place where 
the concert method of recitation is good to use 
occasionally. Care must be taken to think of 
the words as used in the text; hence, if the 
words are written upon the blackboard, find 
them also in the book. The purpose of this is 
to keep the pupil near the thought, by recog- 
nizing the word in its setting. 

The pupil will often read in a hesitating 
manner. This is ofteri due to the fact that he 
has not studied his lesson sufficiently, to get 
the thought and to learn how to pronounce 
the diffieult 
tv, have the pupil read the paragraph silently. 


words. ‘To overcome this difficul- 
In case he comes across words and phrases 
that trouble him let him indicate these to the 
teacher that she assist him over the trou- 
ble. When the paragraph contains many diffi- 
culties for the pupil, the teacher may clear up 
these difficulties by asking a few well-directed 


may 


questions to be answered by the pupil in the 


words cf the text. In this way the subject 
matter will be analyzed for the pupil, and he 
will be led to use the words of the book. Place 
groups of words, phrases or clauses, upon the 
blackboard. and have the pupil who hesitates 
in his reading read these groups, trying to 
take in a group at a glance. In this way the 
pupil will acquire power to look ahead in his 
reading. He will see groups of words rather 


than individual words. 


While it is important that the pupil get the 
thought from the printed page, it is equally 


This 


implies that the teacher’s feelings be not in an 


desirable that his feelings be aroused. 


altogether dormant condition while she is at- 
If the pupil 
in what he is to read, his 


tempting to teach pupils to read. 


is not interested 
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feelings will not be aroused. If a healthfy) in- 
terest cannot be awakened in what he is y, 
read, other materia] in which the pupil is jp. 
terested should be selected. Relate what the 
pupil is to read, as far as possible, to his ex. 
periences. Let the motor activity of the pupil 
be utilized at this point by having him give 
expression in some form to that which he 
reads. Nothing will tend to create a deeper 
interest in what 1s being read than this. One 
can see how oral expression will be improved 
by this plan. 

Now and then the teacher can lead the pupil 
to give right expression to words, or groups 
of words, by a well-directed question that will 
turn the attention of the pupil to the thought. 

By setting up an aim for the pupil while he 
is reading silently, the teacher can lead him to 
have a genuine motive for reading. Frequent. 
ly let the pupil tell in his own language what 
he has gathered from the printed page, and 
then pass on without the oral reading. When 
this is done, the reading ought to be relatively 
easy for him. In fact, it is well occasionally 
to put comparatively easy reading matter into 
the hand of the pupil for rapid sight reading. 

As a rule, all of us are apt to be slovenly in 
We do not enunciate or articulate 
our words with enough care. There should 
be a place in our schools where this may be 
improved in our pupils. Nothing but accurate, 
vigorous, persistent drill will do good in this 
work. Inaccurate, semi-lifeless, intermittent 
Better omit the work 
entirely if the latter plan is followed. 

In this grade it is important to begin to 
teach the pupil how to use the dictionary for 
the purpose of learning two things: Fi 


our speech. 


effort will do no good. 


First, 
how the word is spelled; second, how it is 
pronounced. Do not use it for the meaning 
of words. This can better be developed in con- 
nection with the text. 

The use of the dictiorary will necessitate, 
of course, careful instruction in interpretation 
and use of diacritical marks. Drill in_ this 


should not come in the reading recitation, but 
rather as a phase of the teaching of spelling 
as correlated to the reading. 
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ner is troubled with the pupil losing 

Investigate to discover why this is. 

.y be that he has no motive before him to 

him to want to read. The reading matter 

e too difficult; it may be too simple. The 

; thoughts may have wandered. If so, 
» them into line by a question or two. 

ork is assigned for study, see to it that 

efinite and within his power to accom- 

\ few hints thrown out as to what is 

therein will often create a desire to read. 

sories that have been narrated in the pre- 

grade may be used in this as reading 

f written simply enough. Care must 

en not to put too difficult matter before 

ipil. This deadens his interest. The 

omes to hate his reading instead of hav- 

sa love for it. The reading should present 

gh that is difficult to make the pupil reach 

lle needs to make an effort and to 

t: he needs to feel that he is gaining 

ut the great thing here is adequate 


ne 


\poprrioNAL Reaprnc—Scuoo.t Liprary 
Books. 


nson Crusoe. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
wins Old Stories of the East. Golden 
of Choice Reading. 
ks which may be occasionally read to the 
Some of them may be found simple 
gh for sight reading: 
| Life in Poetry. Child Life in Prose. 
from the History of Rome. My Sat- 
With a Bird Class. Little Lucy’s Won- 
Globe. Seven Little Sisters. Stories 
ther Nature Told Her Children. Open Se 


¥ 
) 


. Part I. Fairy Tales in Verse and Prose. 


Fourtru-Yrar GRADE 


ind follow suggestions for the pre 


crade. 


u. Reaprxre—Scunoot Liprary Books 


Famous Stories. Eggleston’s Stor- 
f Great Americans. Longfellow’s Hiawa- 


tha. Stories from Arabian Nights. Alice in 
Wonderland. Hawthorne's Wonder Book. The 
Water Babies. Stories of the Old World. 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. Gods and Heroes. 
Open Sesame, Part I]. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Part I. Andersen’s Fairy Tales, First Series. 
Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. Up and Down 
the Brook. Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans. Stories of Animal Life. 


Firrn- Year Grape. 
General Suggestions. 


In general, the suggestions for the work of 
the third-vear grade hold for this grade. Es- 
pecially should the teacher look forward to the 
pupil's appreciation of the literature as litera- 
ture. She must herself in preparing the lesson, 
fee] the beauty and truth of a selection, and 
its artistic perfection, before she can gain for 
it a sympathetic response from the pupil. He 
should be led to become more and more inde- 
pendent in his interpretation and apprecia 
tion of what he reads. To this end. the pupil 
should come to feel the responsibility of the 
study period and the work should be planned 
to make that period definitely helpful to him. 

In preparation for the lesson, let the teacher 
assign definite study questions, having a care 
that her questions are suggestive enough and 
not too suggestive. 

Sug gestions.— For enlarging the vocabulary 
of the pupil, for giving him fresh thoughts 
and a feeling for literary expression, the teach- 
er may ask questions that require the pupil to 
answer in the words of the author: as. he 
mav be asked to give the words and phrases 
that describe Rip Van Winkle. Miles Stand 
ish. or the characters in Snowbound, or that 
make a scene real and beautiful to him. How 
does he know that Sleepy Hollow is a sleepy 
place? Just what things make Ichabod Crane 
exultent as be looks over the Van Tassel 
farm? Let him select the pictures in the les- 
son and tell in detail what he sees in them. 
As in the other grades. the pupil’s imaging 
power is to be developed and the teacher 
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that he visualizes 


He may also be asked te 


should ascertain really 


what is described. 
pick out the comparisons applied to the char 
the 


plain the point of comparison 


acters and to objects in nature and ex 


Thus the pupil 
may early come to a 
truthful and effect 


CONSCIOU ippreciation of 
eXpression, 

By the tim e 
Year GI ide, 


all the common we rec 


pupil reaches the Sixth 
hould be able to pronounce 
at sight. He should be 
required, during the study period, to look up 


in the dictionary the pronunciation of all 


words unfamiliar to him. In this grade the 
pupil is to be taught how to use the dictionary 


for definitions \t first during the recitation 
period, and later curing the study period, the 
pupil should learn to decide between the dif 
ferent meanings of a word, to select the mean- 


context ealls for. This work is 


ing which the 

to be begun in this grade and carried on more 
independently by the pupil himself in_ the 
Sixth-Year Grade. In connection with this. 


derivation by 


some study mav be given to 
word analysis. A teacher who is herself in- 


terested in the history and suggestiveness of 


words may, by a careful selection 
for study and skill in directing that study, lead 
a pupil to an appreciation of the life and 
power in single words. 

In the study period, also. the pupil should 
be required io look up allusions and correlated 
historical Let the teacher be defi- 
nite in her directions for the finding of such 
material, that the pupil may not waste effort in 
As nearly as possible let the 


material. 


a random search. 
selections be read at times when the reading 
richer for suggestions from 
other studies: as, Paul Revere’s Ride, may be 
read when the class are studying about the 


battle of Lexington. Sometimes one pupil may 


lesson will be 


be made responsible for a subject suggested by 
the lesson and read before the class desirable 


selections not available by all. 
As in other grades, the pupil’s free and in- 
dependent expression is to be sought for. If 
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which there is 
ference of opinion in regard to th char 
ters, the interpretation of a passage. ¢ 


may be well to have the pupils interest, 


a discussion arises in 


the discussion prepare a debate, each pu; 
ing respoxsible for the points on his side 
the pupils be encouraged to talk freely, giv; 
their opinions of the characters and inciden 
Let the work be made as concrete as pos: 
The pupil can sometimes bring in illustrat) 
material; as, relics of early New Englay 
days, when the class is reading Snowb 
or Miles Standish. Girls of the 
bring in dolls, dressed in the costume of ¢} 
Puritans; the boys may be interested in ma 


class 


ing a fire-place out of wood, at home or } 
the manual training shops of the school. Th 
pupils may also draw pictures of the se 
described ; reading Snowbound, the 
may picture the spinning-wheel, the fire-plac 
the tower of Pisa, the farm-house in the snow 
or, when reading Miles Standish, they ma 


when 


draw pictures of the Puritans, or the Indian 
or the Mayflower. Tt 
Let the pupil commit to memory much om’ 
he literature he reads. This will aid in enliiye 
larging his vocabulary, in giving him a feel 
ing for rhythm and beauty of expression, an@™, » 
in giving him for permanent keeping new an 
rich thoughts, to become a part of himself an 
inconsciously have bearing on life. Sometime 
the teacher may ask the pupil to repeat, with 
out preparation, the lines he can remember 
He will be able to repeat more than he is 4 
first conscious of remembering and he will en 
joy the exercise. 
Especial emphasis should be placed upot 
clear enunciation in reading; a very brief pa 
of each recitation period can well be give 
to a careful drill in enunciating words, or bet 
ter, perhaps, such words might constituté 
separate exercise preparatory to reading. or ¥ 
a spelling lesson. 


(Fifth-Year Grade Reading continued » 
month. ) 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 
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building—furnish 
a travesty to say, 


in the home, 
walks of life.” 


in 


nd A Type of One-Room Schoo! that is Fast Disappearing 

The above is the picture of a small school in dows—one on each side of the 
uel te of the most progressive counties in Virginia. light and air. Does it not seem 

. the Jerusalem School, but surely it is not I believe in boys and girls, the men and women 
In eM e New Jerusalem. Notice the porch or ‘“‘flat- of great tomorrow. I! believe in all that makes 
a feel rm,’ as the old time negro would say. It seems life large and lovely; in beauty 

» children have just emerged from a cave the school, and in the common 

n, have their pictures taken: for two small win- 
W 
If 
. 
ari 
TY ms 
- 








The New Type of One-Room School. (Charles City County 
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Our illustrations this month are of one-room 
schools. This problem of the small schoo] 
will not down: we will continue to have hun- 
dreds of such in our State for years to come, 
forever and a day, perhaps. That superin- 


tendent who first “finds” the one-room school 
entitled to more credit than has ever 
And there 


It can ve 


will be 


heen derived from consolidation. 
are possibilities in the small school. 


made an efficient instrument for teaching and 


training children in elementary work and it 
can, in a limited way, be made a community 
center. 


All will agree that the first thing to do for 
the ungraded school is to make attractive and 
What a 


disgrace the one-room schools of Virginia are. 


sanitary the grounds and buildings. 
But the “old order changeth.” In Goochland, 
Charles City, 
doubt in a number of other counties there are 
There 
is no reason why the small school should not 


Prince Edward, Page, and no 
being erected model one-room schools. 


have an attractive yard, why there should not 
be two sanitary outhouses, why the building 


should not be painted and well lighted and 
ventilated, why pictures of Washington and 


Lee should not adorn the walls; and the super- 
intendent, school trustee, or teacher who aids 
in this transformation of the rural school is 
doing a great work. 

The need of the 


school is supervision. We complain of the poor 


next great small rural 
quality of teaching in such schools and we put 
the entire blame upon the teachers. Normal 
training is a great advantage, and certainly 
every teacher of a rural school should attend 
a summer normal. But the training acquired 
in these institutions will not take the place of 
inspiring and helpful supervision. Many a girl 
has gone into the isolated rural 
loftv ideals, but the loneliness of the work and 
the lack 


spirit out of her. 


school with 


of encouragement has crushed the 
In our larger counties, it is 
manifestly impossible for the superintendent 
to see enough of these smaller schools to do any 
practical good. Therefore, every superinten- 
dent should seek to educate his board up to 
the point where assistants to the superinten- 


*Since writing the e we learn that Henrico 


will have next session 
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dent will be employed.* In every city of : 
size there are supervisors of music, of may 


training, and of primary and grammar » 


work. If city schools with their trained te 
ers and with well-paid principals need sych tt 
pervision, how about our isolated coy 
schools ¢ j 

Yes, we know that this is all a dream: } t| 
we are talking of the future of the smal! cog g 


try school. Some day this despised and », 


lected school will be attractive and sanitan 


will be properly supervised and consequent 
properly taught; it will have in it a neighty ‘ 
hood library and a citizens’ league. The sx 
of children attending it will be thoroug) I 


drilled in the fundamentals and will in 4 
time attend the high school a few miles ¢j 
Let us believe in this one-room shy 
of the future and and let us have some par 
making it a reality. 


tant. 


A Trre tm Prince Epwarp 


Superintendent P. Tulane Atkinson belies 
in leagues, in beautifying school grounds, a 
in all the other good things the writer is i 
terested in. He also believes in consolidat 
but there is small chance in Prince Edw: 
(and the same is true in many other countie: 
to bring together more than two or three on 
It was the secretary’s pleasu 
to visit recently three of the small cons 
duted schools of this county. As the super 
tendent and I traveled over the rough roaq 
in the bitter cold weather, I was compelle« 
think of the many discouragements these =" 
perintendents met with, but they are equal | 
the task. 

We first 
This is a fine building with plent: ° 


4} 


room schools. 


visited the two-room scho 
Bass’s. 
light, good desks, and a rolling partition 
the 


into an assembly hall. 


two class-rooms to be converte 
The jacketed stov 
caught the eye of the stranger on account of! 
cheapness. Some of these jacketed stoves 0 
as much as forty dollars, and give out no mo 
heat—as one principal said—than four ligt! 
The stove at Bass’s co" 


enables 


nirg bugs in a bottle. 


a supervisor of the one-room schools of the ¢ 
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of a wood heater set over a fresh-air in- 
nd surrounded by a piece of zinc about 
r feet high. It worked like a charm. In 
<cheol we found two good teachers, who 
ot not only the three R’s but manual train 
ng. There was an excellent exhibit of sewing 
by the pupils. Nearly every patron of 
«hool attended our meeting. There is a 
rood league here, and the grounds are being 


mp! ved. 

fhe next day found us at the Darlinton 
Heights school, twenty miles from Bass’. 
This is a three-room school, modern in every 


respect, and has proven so popular in the com 
munity that it must be enlarged. The super 
ntendent is anxious to have the tax levy in- 
reased in this particular district and it was 
ery inspiring to the writer to listen to the 
address he made on this subject to the pa- 
trons presents. 
The more we travel through rurai Virginia, 
e more we are impressed with the fact that 
t takes initiative and courage of the highest 
rder to be a successful school superintendent. 
[his is likewise true of the teacher and prin- 
i! in rural work. The temptation is to be 
scouraged on account of the slowness of the 
work. Sentiment changes slowly; it will never 
hange unless the superintendent and teacher 
ead the way. Sentiment is changing in Prince 
Edward and in many other counties of the 
State 
Suan We ScHoor 


PLant FLOWERS IN THE 


Yarp 


[he teacher or principal frequently says. 
“I should like to have flowers growing in the 
yard, but what is to become of them 

This is a perti- 
of our one-room 


sc} 00] 
during the long vacation?” 
Not many 
schools can have growing flowers in the yard. 


nent question. 


In our cities, towns and villages, however, it 
is often practicable to have beds of attractive 
In cities the janitor is employed the 
year round, and can water and care for the 
growing plants during vacation. It is fine 
training for the boys and girls to prepare the 
soil, set out flowers and care for them until 


nowers. 


the school closes; in vacation some of the 
children who live near by could, under the 
direction of a committee of the league, keep 
up the good work. These flowers would be 
a great ornament to the school property and 
would cause all the patrons of the school to 
take a greater pride in it. 

What kind of flowers shall we plant’ Noth 
ing is prettier than a bed of cannas with a 
fringe of scarlet sage. Canna bulbs can be 
obtained from any florist or seed man at a very 
reasonable price, and one or two beds properly 
looked after would, in a year or two, supply 
the whole community with bulbs. <A bed of 
The plant costs 


fifty cents per dozen from any florist, and 


coleus is also recommended. 


two dozen coleus will make a 
bed. Nothing is prettier than a 
geraniums, but they require more attentior 
than the flowers mentioned above. 


verv attractive 
bed of red 


It is sincerely hoped that a larger number 


of our well organized town and _ village 
schools will become interested in this matter 


of setting out flowers in the school vard 


SHRUBS AND VINES 


This is the time of the year to plant shrubs 
and vines. Why not cover the outhouses with 
honeysuckle? Are you interested in a hedge? 
California privet may be obtained from ans 
nursery as late as May 1. and it much 
cheaper than a fence. The only difficulty about 
it is that it has to be trimmed at least twice 
a year; but properly trimmed it forms a most 
attractive frame for a school building. If 
left untrimmed, it is a good shield for out- 
houses. To plant a privet hedge costs about 
five cents per foot. Boston Ivy. which may be 
from 
cents per plant, forms a 


for a brick building. 


obtained any nursery for twenty-five 


beautiful covering 


We should by all means plant on the schoo! 
grounds some of the flowering shrubs so de- 
servedly popular throughout the State. Lilacs, 
snowballs, weigelas, hydrangeas and spiraeas 
are as ornamental as the annuals: and they re 


quire practically no attention. 
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THE 


THE SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY CENTER 

Many school principals have held a series of free 
lectures. The difficulties were great, for the list 
of available speakers was very small and teachers 
who had planned for four lectures had to change 
their plans and be content with only three. But 
we have made a good start. Let’s do better next 
year. Let us hear from principals and superin- 
tendents on this subject. Will you undertake this 
work next year? Will you assist in securing a list 
of speakers for your section? Fellow principal, 
will you not get up a lecture yourself? that is the 
best way to help this work. 

It is all well to procure eminent speakers from 
a distance, but nothing is quite so popular as en- 


tertainments gotten up by the pupils themselves. 
Here is where the principal and teacher of the 
small school and of the school removed from the 
railroad must work. Amateur plays, entertain- 


ments on special days, and the debating society 
must take the place of the outside speakers. Every 
teacher should provide himself with recitation 
books and with catalogues from the publishers of 
amateur plays. 

Prof. L. E. Rogers, of the new school at Monteo, 
has organized a debating society that is proving 
a great success, in that it is drawing the people 
of the community to the school. He writes us 
about it as follows: 

“On last October, when school opened, pros- 
pects looked bright to me for the organization of 
a literary society. I enquired and found that there 
had been no organization of this nature in the 
community before. So I put the proposition before 
the high school pupils and they were right in for 
the project. I suggested that we meet on the last 
Saturday evening in October and organize. At the 
time appointed only a few were present, but they 
were so enthusiastic that we went to work and 
organized. Officers were elected and it was de- 
cided to meet weekly on Friday evening at 7:3 
o’clock. 

We invited the pupils of each department of the 
school to join; then we asked the grown people 
to come in At first they strolled in from the 
nearby houses to hear what thev judged would be 
the poor speeches of those on the program; now 
they come in buggies and wagons from far and 
near. The old people as well as the pupils of the 
school take part in the discussions. Good Roads, 
Tempérance, Womans’ Suffrage, have been dis- 
and there are declamations, songs and in- 
strumental music 


cussed 


The attendance has grown from about twenty 
to an average of one hundred. The time seems 
ripe for a Citizens’ League, which we will or- 


ganize in the near future.’ 


THE WORK OF THE LEAGUES 


Mrs. L. R. Dashield, Director. 

So many inquiries are made as to how to make 
the monthly meetings of the Citizens’ Leagues in- 
teresting that it seems timely to insert the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

The order of business should be: 

1. Call to order. 

2. Prayer 
Minutes of the last meeting. 

{. Treasurer’s report. 
Reports of Membership: Committees: 


” 


Grounds 
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and Buildings, Entertainment, School and 
Visiting, Sanitation, Good Roads. 

6. Unfinished business. 

7. New business. 

A brief address by some visitor or member of 
the league on any subject of present day inter. 
est, or a debate on public questions or have some 
music, in short, do something that will emphasize 
the social element, for it is as important a facto, 
in the life of the league as are the administrative 
or educational elements. The meetings must be 
made interesting or the members will not atteng 
After two or three such meetings have been held 
it will be found that the members show much 
greater interest and the league meetings wil] be 
events of importance. 

Let the invitation to speak or debate be givey 
at the previous meeting and take no refusal from 
a lady or gentleman on the ground of lack of 
time or ability; they have both, and the league 
will help develop the latter even more. 

If it be possible before adjournment, serve a cup 
of tea and wafers. Keep the social feature in evi. 
dence, because every one works with far more zea! 
good-will and efficacy under social stimulus. 


Home 


WHAT SOME OF THE CITIZENS’ LEAGUES ARE 
DOING. 


From Mrs. A. G. Crockett, Secretary of the 
league at Max Meadows, Wythe county, comes the 
following: 

February 20, 1911: Since the organization of 
our league there has been completed in the town 
a handsome high school building, thoroughly up- 
to-date and sanitary in every particular. We have 
a fine auditorium and the league has purchased 
a new piano and paid $64.00 on it and will raise 
the rest as it comes due. We are planning for 
Arbor Day in March, when we will beautify the 
grounds by transplanting trees and shrubs. The 
Jeague has planned to make a macadamized road 
or street in front of the school building, and lead- 
ing two ways to the centre of the town. We have 
raised $100 and laid a concrete walk from the 
school building to the gate, a distance of 150 feet. 
As we have no water supply in the town, the 
league has furnished the school with three large 
earthenware vessels with spigots, and require the 
pupils to have individual cups. 

Scrapers, steel mats and cocoa-mats have also 
been provided by the league, as a protection to the 
building. The work of grading grounds and im- 
proving them will be done by voluntary contri- 
butions and by members of the league so much 
interested that they will give their persona! labor 
to the work. 

The Turbeville League, in Halifax county, has 
been very busy this session. The ten-acre lot sur- 
rounding the school has been plowed, harrowed 
and sown down in rye. The chairman of this 
committee is Miss Janie M. Wilkins, and she is de- 
termined to make the Turbeville grounds the pret- 
tiest in the State. On Monday, March 13, the pupils 
of the school brought nearly three dozen shade 
trees and planted them along the driveway lead- 
ing up to the school. Besides this work of beauti- 
fving the grounds the league has, during the ses 
sion, bought one hundred opera chairs for the audi- 
torium, shades for the windows, oil for the floors, 
and a school library. The league takes an active 


interest in school athletics, in the pupils’ literary 
society, and has held during the session several 
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res, including a farmers institute. Prof. 
vin, principal of the Turbeville High 
as been an active leader in the league 
his school. 


.. G. Winfree, of Cleveland, Russell county, 

February, 1911: 

s a mountain town and our school did not 
till last November. I organized a league at 
and we have now in hand about $22, part 

hich will secure our library. 
iss Elizabeth Edwards, President of the Stony 
ek league, in Sussex county, says that they 
ve organized to improve and beautify the school 
»¢ to make it the social centre of the town. They 


‘ 


CLEAN-UP DAY IN MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


At the request of J. H. Binford, the follow- 
¢ account of Clean-up Day in Mecklenburg 
vas forwarded to the office of the Co-operative 
Education Association by J. B. Terrell, super- 
ntendent of schools. The Journal takes plea- 
ure in publishing the account, and hopes that 
ext year such a day as is described below will 
bserved in every county of Virginia. 
ses Ss 
Despite the severe weather and the frozen 
ground which made the planting of shrubbery 
nd trees impossible, the 22nd of February 
ras a red letter day in the history of the 
Mecklenburg schools as shown by a few of the 
many grand reports which the superintendent 
received and which are given below. 
Preparatory to Clean-up Day, this circular 
is sent to every teacher in the county. 


VEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION. 
Meckiensure County, 


Jno. B. Terrel, Supt. 


Cuase Crry, Va. 
Dear Teacher: 
In compliance with the law providing that 
ne day of the school session must be set aside 
* Patron’s Day, and in pursuance of a reso- 


tion recently adopted by the County Educa- 


‘ional Committee, you are hereby notified that 
the 22nd day of February is set aside in all 
the schools of the county as Patron’s Day. 


You are expected to suspend regular class 
on this day; to prepare suitable exer- 


have purchased a flag, pictures, door-mats, towels, ; 
wash-stand and basin, desks for assembly hall, | 
lamps and other minor things. They have also 
secured a library of 250 books. The league has 
a membership of 43. 

Mrs. L. R. Franklin, of Colonial Beach, West- 
moreiand county, writes: 

We have spent $82.28 on the school and have 
put two coats of alabastine on the walls, painted 
inside woodwork, pfocured curtains and stained 
and oiled the floor, also have gotten a few pic- 
tures. After we purchased new desks we used 
the old ones to lay a board walk from the door to 
the road. We have spent in all $119.59 on the 
school. We have fifteen members. 


cises commemorating the birth of our Wash- 
ington, and to invite all of your patrons to 
their school. 

But this is not all by any means. Suggest 
to your patrons beforehand that they bring 
along a wagon or two, some axes, hoes, rakes. 
etc., and make this day a cleaning-up day. If 
your school grounds are without shade trees, 
you might designate the day as “Arbor Day.” 
Clean off the underbrush and trash, set out 
trees, hedges and rose bushes, and make your 
school grounds look attractive. Tell your pa- 
trons how to get a library consisting of a book 
ease and $40.00 worth of books by raising only 
$15.00. Suggest to them that a little paint 
and some pretty pictures would make the bare 
school walls look more homelike and attractive 
to the children. 

Then do not let the opportunity slip you, 
but organize a Patron’s Improvement League 
right on the spot; it’s as simple as can be: just 
elect officers and start out to make your school 
just the most attractive place in the commun- 
ity. 

You are requested to make a brief. report to 
the superintendent as soon after the 22nd. as 
possible. stating what was accomplished at 
your school on Washington’s Birthday. The 
best of these reports will be sent to Prof. Bin- 
ford, who will have them published in the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Will vour school have the banner report? 

Jno. B. Terreuy, 

Chairman Co-operative Educational Com- 

mittee. 
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A Frw or tur Reports. new building, besides subscribing money to » ) 
tend the school term. | 
South Hill High Sehool. R. H. Thornton. 
Principal. Primary New School, Buck Horn Distrig ) 
A large number of patrons were present and Miss Mary Buchanan, Teacher. 
an attractive program was rendered. The teacher writes: I organized a patro 


The patrons generously provided spades, league all by myself. Would that we had 
few more teachers like her. But this was ng» 
all that was done. The school grounds wor 
cleaned and grubbed and the schoo! wal 


shovels, hoes and other tools. also several 
wagon loads of rich earth and commercial fer- 
tilizer for the grounds. The grounds were 


ry’ . rere hes } ) 1} s ¢ ive 1 "Oc 4 
levelled and graded. Trees, rose bushes, ivy W®& beautified with attractive pictures. Thy 


and other flowering shrubs were planted. The P#'Tens subscribed a sufficient amount to 
. . > » orne irr ¢ Cc p 
interior of the school building was thoroughly tend the school term a month 


cleaned, the windows were washed and _ pic- P . 
Primary School No. 2, LaCrosse District, Mis 


Edith Willis, Teacher. 

The teacher reports a most successful day 
An improvement league was organized and s 
sufficient amount was raised with which + 
purchase a library. 


tures were hung. Money was raised to have 
the school assembly room equipped with elec- 
tric lights. 


Finchly Primary School, Miss Helen Chand- 
ler, Teacher. 


A good program was rendered by the chil- shiny Rock Primary School, Clarksville Dis 
dren, the school grounds were cleaned off, the trict, Miss Flossie Outland, Teacher. 
interior of the building was cleaned and beau- This school has a league that meets once s 
month. They met on the 22nd and cleaned 
out the underbrush, pruned the trees, enlarged 
the school grounds and raised $10.23 for scl 


improvement. 


tified. By means of a box party the teacher 
raised $42.05 for a library and school improve- 


ment. 


Oaks Graded School, Teachers, Misses Waf- 
staff : Jeffreys. - ‘ ; , ' 
taff and Jeffreys Nelson Primary School, Clarksville District, 

The day was opened by some short exercises Miss Florence Wells. Teacher. 


on the part of the children. Then the patrons This school has a live improvement league 


got busy. The patrons cleaned and enlarged [pteresting exercises were held on the 22nd 
the school yard, painted the interior of the The patrons planted flowers and trees ani 
school-building, made new steps for the school- otherwise improved the school grounds 
house and placed handsome pictures on the Woney was raised for a librarv and to enclox 
walls. Money was raised to buy new doors for the school grounds. 


the school-house and additional historical pic- 


tures for the school. Finneywood Primary School, Chase City Dis 
y trict, Mrs. Lucy Haskins, Teacher. 

Hutcheson High School, Miss Lucy Saunders, A majority of the patrons were present, j 

rincins : . 1. 

Principal. good league was organized, the school ground 


This school has the best improvement league and building were beautified and a sufficient 
in the county. Attractive public exercises were amount was raised to secure a library for th 
held after which the teachers gave an enter- school. 
tainment for the purpose of raising money to 


buy a piano for their new high school now Spanish Grove Primary School, Chase Cit 
heing constructed ; $61.00 was raised. The pa- District, Miss Ora Wilkinson, Teacher. 
trons of this school have given $500 on their Most of the patrons were present. An ID 








+ 
yw a | 


Strict, 
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_ 


resting program was rendered by the pupils. 
league was reorganized and flowers and 
other shrubs were planted to beautify the 
This league will continue its work 

‘improvement during the vacation months. 
\ capital idea! 


— 


rrounds. 


Chase City High School, G. T. Somers, Prin- 
cipal. 

Interesting exercises were held commem- 
orating the birth of Washington. The patrons 
sent their hired men, wagons and teams, fer- 
spades, rakes, etc., to improve the 

Trees were set out and the land was 


tilizer, 
grounds. 
prepared and fertilized for a hedge which will 
be set out around the school grounds when th« 
soil gets in condition. A number of handsome 
pictures were presented to the school by the 
patrons. 


Co.torep ScHOOoLs 


North View Primary School, Buck Horn Dis- 
trict, H. L. Whittle, Teacher. 
This teacher reports a good day; $79.00 was 
raised by the patrons for school extension and 
improvements. 


Primary School No. 7, LaCrosse District, 
Mary E. Simmons, Teacher. 
Patrons cleaned off grounds; set out shrubs 
ind flowers, raised money enough to extend 
the schoo] term and to purchase manual train- 


ing supplies. 


Buffalo Springs Primary School, Clarksville 
District, Susie G. Pool, Teacher. 
Patrons cleaned off grounds, set out trees. 
raised money to purchase pictures, maps and 

wire to enclose the school grounds. 


Bloom Hill Primary School, Buck Horn Dis- 
trict, Annie B. Whittle, Teacher. 

The day was devoted to a genera] cleaning. 

up of school grounds and buildings: $23.10 


t 


was raised by patrons for school improvement. 


Finneywood Primary School, Chase City Dis- 
trict, F. B. Smith, Teacher. 

The pupils, assisted by the patrons, gave the 

school-house and school grounds a thorough 

cleaning, after which they white-washed the 


house. Appropriate school exercises were 
held and $10.60 was raised for school exten 


sion. 


Cotton Creek Primary School, Palmer Springs 
District, Araminta Peeples, ‘Teacher. 
Patrons brought wagon- 


level up 


Over 200 present. 
loads of 


grounds: 


sand and saw-dust to 


cleaned off trash and underbrush. 


trimmed up trees and finished painting the 
school-house. The patrons paid up the league 


dues amounting to &5.55. 


Shiloh Primary School, Boydton District, 
Helen P. Holland, Teacher. 
Patrons turned out in full force. School 


grounds cleaned up and 


raised for a library. 


were money was 


Love Primary School, Boydton District. 
Daisy Goode, Teacher. 
The patrons cleaned up the school grounds, 
set out shade trees, planted flowers and raised 
$10.35 for school improvement. 


Primary School No. 15, Boydton District, W. 
H. Hughes, Teacher. 
Appropriate exercises held by the 
teacher. The cleaned the 
grounds, built and planted a flower garden 


were 


patrons school 


in the front yard of the school, raised money 
with which to build necessary outhouses, and 
extended their school term a month by private 


subscription. 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow 
Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock 

jut my spirit, propt with power 
Make as simple as a flower 
Let the dry heart fill its cup, 
Like a poppy looking up. 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 
Like the poppy looking down 
When its heart is filled with dew 
And its life begins anew 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon. 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent, 

Let me, also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can rest 

On the way and be their best 
-—Edwin Markham 
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MEETING of th DEPARTMENT of SUPERINTENDENCE of the N. E. A. 


MOBILE, ALA., FEBRUARY 23-25, 1911 


Reported by J. H. BINFORD 


All great conventions are divided into two 
parts, namely: the trip, and then, incidental- 
ly, the meeting itself. The temptation is to 
tell about the trip with the fine group of men 
I had the pleasure of accompanying to Mo- 
bile. I was asked, however, to give my im- 
pression of the meeting; in fact, I was cau- 
tioned not to go too much into the details of 
the trip 

But surely the reader desires to know who 


wise precaution. 


composed our party. 

Those attending the Mobile meeting from 
Virginia \. C. Chandler, Mr. 
Harris Hart and Mr. H. A. Hunt, city super- 
intendents; Dr. J. L. Prof. W. A. 
Maddox, of the Farmville Normal; President 
I. H. Russell and Prof. Hugh S. Bird, of the 
I’redericksburg Normal; Dr. Bruce R. Payne, 
of the University of Virginia; Dr. George P. 
Phenix and Prof. DeYarmett, of Hampton 
Institute; Mr. Charles G. Maphis, Secretary 
of the Educational Commission; Mrs. D. W. 
Reed, of Virginia and the two Carolinas; Mr. 
R. L. Blanton, who raises wild turkeys on 
Sundays and gets out one of the very best edu- 
cational papers in the country on week days; 
Mr. Jackson Davis and J. H. Binford, unclassi- 
fied. 

Dr. J. A. C. financial 
agent and traffic manager for this august body, 


were: Dr. J. 


Jarman. 


Chandler acted as 


and if it had not been for his wise leadership. 
I am sure that some of us “darn educators” 
would still be wandering about in a dazed sort 
of way, somewhere down in the sweet, sunny 
Southland. 

Bobby Blanton, President Russell, and 
Hugh S. Bird, correctly named, were the joke 
tellers of the party, and may Heaven bless 
for they occasionally suc- 
ceeded in making faint traces of a smile come 
upon the faces of even Superintendent Hart 
and Examiner Maphis. The philosophy of 


these good fellows: 


education and all the other heavy materials 
were furnished by the rest of the party, the 


two last named gentlemen taking the leading 
roles. 

On the first morning out from Richmond 
we held a short business session at which time 
the following resolution, offered by E. H. Rus- 
sell, was carried with only two dissenting 
voices: “Resolved, That on this trip the fol- 
lowing subjects be tabooed in all conversa- 
tions: ‘Beautifying Schools, Industrial Educa- 
tion for the Negro, and Halifax County.’” 
Upon the adoption of this resolution J. H. 
Binford and Jackson Davis sank into inocu- 
ous desuetude. 

I should like to tell of the enthusiasm of 
Bobby Blanton as we sped through the blue 
grass sections of Old Kentucky. I should also 
like to tell of the suave gentleman whom we 
met on the train, who claimed to be manager 
of many great prize-fighters, including all the 
champions of recent years, and who turned 
out eventually to be nothing but a bottle 
holder. But I was cautioned not to go into 
details. 

The Mobile meeting was a great success in 
point of attendance. The superintendents’ 
meeting of the N. E. A. brings together the 
most distinguished school people of this coun- 
trv. It was extremely interesting to the 
writer to see these eminent people who start 
all the fads, frills aad furbelows that drift 
down into Virginia with the tardy assistance 
of the publishing houses. A meeting after all 
consists of nothing more than people who at- 
tend it, along with the addresses they deliver; 
therefore, I shall undertake to give my im- 
pressions of some of the distinguished educa- 
tors who appeared upon the platform at Mo- 
bile. 


ELLA FLAG YOUNG 
Mrs. Young is the leading woman educator 


of the United States—a great many would say 
that she is the leading educator of the coun- 
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She is president of the National Educa- 
Association, and according to the know- 
ng ones, She obtained this high honor by be- 
past-master in the art of politics. Mrs. 
Young was applauded as she came upon the 
‘form, and, as she sat down, she sized up 
e great audience that fronted her and bowed 
| smiled to several of her friends. She is 
ong past middle age, her hair is thin and 
gray and she wears no “rats.” It can be seen 
that life has been a struggle with this woman, 
that she has been no petted child of fortune. 
Her face shows the highly developed mind, 
her voice is somewhat masculine in its quality; 
but as I looked into her eyes I thought I could 
see back of the stern face all the emotions of 
a womanly woman. Her subject was, “The 
Present Status of Elementary Education.” 
This is a great subject and so I expected a 
creat address; in this, however, I was disap- 
pointed. The speaker gave, in her twenty 
minutes’ talk simply the cut and dried facts 
we have seen in the books during the last few 
years; and she put absolutely no fire in what 
she said. She seemed to possess none of the 
oratorical powers shown by Miss Julia Rich- 
man at our conference last fall. In fairness it 
should be said that Mrs. Young was limited to 
twenty minutes, and that she was to some ex- 
tent in the midst of her enemies. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a great many of the men 
connected with the N. E. A. resent a woman’s 
being the head of the organization. 


LEONARD P. AYERS 

We are all somewhat suspicious of boards 
and foundations. We are prone to think that 
holding high positions with these 
wealthy institutions are fakirs. Dr. Ayers, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, knocks into a 
cocked hat any such supposition. He is a man 
of about thirty-eight years of age, medium 
size and well groomed. He looks very much 
like some prosperous physician in the small 
Southern town. Dr. Ayers spoke on the 


| 
those 


“Training of the Mentally and Physically Un- 
fortunate,’ and in so doing made the best ad- 
dress of the meeting. He spoke with great 
earnestness and his choice of words was fine, 


as may be judged by the following: 


444 
“Compulsory education in the past has meant 
compulsory disease ; in the future it must mean 
The fine whe n 


; 


compulsory health. will come 
our schools will be as 


and for the 


(an a&e our hospitals 


Same TeEaABON, 


DR. HENRY SUZZELLO, TEACHER'S COLLEG! 


This is a new man in the N. E. A., who looks 
a little like Chandler, of Richmond, and Dr. 
Payne, of the University of Virginia. He isa 
talker, and what he does not know about edu- 
cational theory can well be omitted; he is a 
fine advertisement for Teacher’s College. Dr. 
Suzzello made the report for the Committee 
on Economy of Time in Education. Accord. 
ing to Dr. Suzzello there should be six years 
in the elementary school, six in the secondary. 
and the last two years of a four-year collegi- 
ate course should be devoted to vocational 
training. He advocated the elimination of a 
great deal from the present curriculum and in 
accordance with his suggestions a committee 
was appointed to make a thorough study of 
the question. and to recommend at some fu- 
ture meeting what should be eliminated from 


the curriculum of the elementary school. 


THE SOUTHERNERS 


Lawton B. Evans, of Augusta, Ga., made a 
fine impression. Superintendent Evans wears 
no broad brim hat, nor long hair, but is a typi- 
cal Southerner of the new generation. He 
told of the work in the rural schools of his 
county, for he is county as well as city super- 
intendent. He has specialists to assist him in 
supervising his one-room schools—some of 
whom are paid as much as $1,700 a year. 

Another Southerner much in evidence at the 
meeting was Dr. P. P. Claxton, of Tennessee, 
who was liberally applauded every time he 
appeared on the platform. Dr. Claxton has 
made a careful study of educational conditions 
in the South. and is recognized by the N. E. 
A. as a Southern leader. 

In mentioning the Southerners, it affords us 
pleasure to state tlat Dr. J. A. C. Chandler 
and Mr. Charles G. Maphis were both on the 
program and their addresses occasioned com- 
plimentary remarks on al] sides. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


On the return trip Mr. Jackson Davis and 
the writer visited Tuskegee Institute, situated 
about thirty miles from Montgomery, Ala., 


On the 


famous institution we were in- 


the first capital] of the Confederacy. 
way to thi 
forined by some Alabamians, commercial trav- 
elers, that Booker Washington, nimself, was 
all right, but that the graduates of his school 
were “no good,” that while all of them knew a 
trade they were too good to work. A true 
statement of the case is, that while a small 
percentage of the former students are either 
farming or following a trade, the large ma- 
jority have accepted positions as teachers in 
gmaller industrial schools. 

Upon arriving at Tuskegee we were ushered 
into the principal’s office and welcomed by the 
man who has dined with Roosevelt and with 
kings and who enjoys the friendship of such 
men as President Taft and Andrew Carnegie. 
If any men in the wide world has cause to be 
proud and to put on the foolish airs common- 
ly assumed by prosperous negroes that man is 
Washington. 
person I ever saw, and when I grasped his 


Yet. he is the most unassuming 


band I forgot that he was a negro. 
Twenty-five years ago when Washington 
went to Tuskegee, the institution consisted of 
one hundred acres of land and an old frame 
church building, while he was the only in- 
Now there are 2,300 acres of land. 
One of the 
greatest sights which it has ever been my priv- 


structor. 
100 buildirgs and 180 instructors. 


ilege to witness was that of the 1.700 students 
of this institution assembling for dinner. Some 
of the best teaching I ever saw was in the 
Every 
student is required to devote half time to in- 


academic department of the school. 


Everywhere may be seen 
Our visit 
to Tuskegee proved to be one of the most 
valuable features of our trip to the South. 
This great institution makes one respect the 
negro, who in years gone by, tramped from 
the mountains of West Virginia to Hampton 
Tnstitute in order to get an education. Tuske- 
gee is the creation of the mind of this man. 
Whatever he has written, either on education 


dustrial training. 
perfect organization and system. 


or on the negro question, has been perfect], 
sane. Undoubtedly Booker T. Washington is 
the greatest man of his race. 


Reply to Willow Brook Subscriber 


i ditor Virginia Journal of Education; 

Dear Sir: In answer to letter from Willow 
Brook, Va., dated February 24, 1911, and 
signed by “Subscriber,” which reads as follows: 

“Please publish in Educational Journal the 
exact dividing line, in Arithmetic, between 
the district work and high school work in 
Richmond, Va.. also author of said book.” will 
Say: 

1. In the seven years of the district or ele- 
mentary schools the entire course in arithme 
tic is covered, and no arithmetic is carried 
over to the high school. (Of course a special 
book in arithmetic—Moore & Miner’s—is used 
in the Commercial Department. ) 

2. The text-books used in the district 
schools are: Southworth-Stone’s Arithmetics, 
Books 1, 2 and 3. 

3. Book 1 is completed in the 3d and 4th 
vears. 

Book 2 
vears. 


Book 3 is completed in the 7th year. 


s completed in the 5th and 6th 


Very truly, 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


Division Superintendent. 





THE LITTLE STEPS. 


The days are little steps we take away 
From joy transcendant or from grief supreme: 
Slowly we go, yet surely, day and day, 
Until at last these seem 
(For all we would be faithful) vague and faint. 
As some receding, half remembered dream. 


The days are little steps that lead us on 
To newer love or sorrow. Though we guessed 
That certain goal beyond the farthest dawn, 
We may not haste nor rest 
Till at the house of joy or pain we stand, 
And one comes forth to greet his one night’s 
quest. 


—Theodosia Garrison in Ainslee’s. 
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The VALUE of GRAPHICAL METHODS IN ALGEBRA 


J. BROOKES SMITH, Professor Mathematics, Hampden-Sidney College 


Graphical methods in algebra have been in 
many years, but until recently their 
tion into American text-books seems 
heen often of the nature of a novelty, 

| their value was little appreciated by thie 
of American teachers. Doubtless the 

itional sharp lines of division between alge- 
eeometry and other branches of mathe- 

is largely responsible for the tardy in- 

tion into our courses of this valuable in- 
ment. An objection frequently raised to 
use of graphs in algebra is that it is a 
needless anticipation of analytical geometry. 
it is true that the use of Cartesian co-ordi 
nates is borrowed from analytical geometry, 

t there is no good reason why one branch 

| not contribute to the development of 
nother. The days of teaching each branch 

f mathematics as if the others did not exist 

passing, and it is in accord with the 

tendency of the times to recognize no sharp 
es of division between the different branch- 
:, but rather to bring into general recognition 

great fact of the unity, of mathematics. 
that as it may, the use of graphical 
ods in algebra has grown more and more 
lar with both authors and teachers until 
practically no new text appears without 
ng some use of this valuable and impor- 

nt instrument. 


fhis growing appreciation on the part of 
\merican teachers has grown up largely in 


tion with or as a result of the so-called 
rm movement” in the teaching of mathe- 
which has swept as a great wave over 
parts of the country and is being felt 

to a greater or less extent in every part 
United States. Speaking broadly the 

m movement has for one of its objects a 
igh revision of the high school course in 
thematies, not so much with a view to omis- 
or inclusions but rather for the sake of 
irrangement and redistribution of empha- 
The emphasis is falling largely upon the 
ations. It is demanded that mathematics 





be made more practical, more interesting and 
more materially useful. All this can be accom 
plished without our losing a single one of the 
henefits formerly derived from the study of 
mathematics, which have won for it its present 
important place in the curriculum. By the vi 
talizing or humanizing of mathematics we lose 
nothing while we gain much, and the study is 
made of greater value to education than ever 
before. 

From one point of view the use of graphical 
methods in algebra is of value as a geometrical] 
illustration and as a practical application of 
the analytic process taught. For instance, 
the analytic solution of simultaneous linear 
equations may be followed by the geometric 
picture of the equations and their solution and 
this use of graphs is of value in clarifying the 
analytical work, and giving meaning to the 
solution thus obtained. This method is fol- 
lowed in many recently published texts. 

It is better pedagogy, however, to follow the 
reverse method. Let the student be introduced 
to the use of Cartesian co-ordinates and 
squared paper through the plotting of statis- 
tics, such as curves of rainfall, temperature, 
production, population, school attendance, the 
standing of the local baseball team. etc., the 
material being drawn from sources of general 
interest and local environment. From these 
functional relations, for which there is no de- 
finite law, he passes to the more definite alge- 
braic relations of functionality as represented 
by the linear equation, and graphed as a 
straight line. The graphical] solution of simul- 
taneous linear equations in two variables is so 
natural and simple a process that it offers little 
or no difficulty to the student. As said by an 
eminent authority on the teaching of mathe- 
matics: “The introduction of the graph is so 
simple and throws such a light upon simul- 
taneous equations, that teachers who have used 
the plan rarely abandon it.” In fact, the light 
here thrown upon the whole subject of solution 
of equations, the central object of elementary 





4h 2 


algebra, is of the greatest value in making 
clear to the student what might otherwise seem 
obscure, vague or meaningless, Equations and 
then 
his study 

Among the most beautiful and at the same 
time the most valuable features of graphical 
work is the treatment of the various special 
or limiting cases by this method. A linear 
equation is represented by a straight line and 
hence in general two linear equations are sim- 


olution have a new meaning to him and 


cf algebra receives new life. 


ultaneous, for in general two straight lines in 
a plane intersect or have a common point and 
their equations a common solution. Whether 
or not the pupil has begun his formal study 
of geometry, he will readily recognize, if not 
discover for himself, the exceptional case of 
two parallel lines. Again he sees quickly and 
clearly from the graphs the reason that in gen- 
eral three linear equations in two variables are 
not simultaneous, but that in special cases 
three or more straight lines may pass through 
the same point and their equations will then 
be all simultaneous. Figure I represents two 
simultaneous linear equations, Figure II shows 
the graphs of two linear equations which have 
no common finite solutions, Figure ITT illus- 
trates four linear equations with a common 
solution. 

When it comes to the cases usually classed 
under the caption “simultaneous equations in- 
velving quadratics” the principle of continu- 
ity. as well as special cases analogous to those 
which we have been considering, is beautifully 
illustrated by the comparison of the equations 
with their graphs. The pupil can see for him- 
self why certain sets of equations are incom- 
patible and can have no common solution, 
while others yield real and different, or real 
and equal, or imaginary solutions. For exam- 
ple, two equations whose graphs are concentric 
circles are incompatible, but of two equa- 
tions represented by a circle and a straight line 
there will be two real and different, two real 
and equal or two imaginary solutions accord- 
ing to the relations between the co-efficients. 
See Figures V and VI. 

The study of functional variation is illus- 
trated by Figure IV, in which are drawn the 
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graphs of three quadratic functions i; 
fering among themselves by a constant on) 


The corresponding quadratic equations jp , 
have two real and different, two r 


equal, or two imaginary roots, according as thy 
graph cuts the x-axis in two distinct poin 
is tangent to it, or has no points at 
common with it. 

We have endeavored to illustrate sone 
the more important lessons tanght by 
graph in elementary algebra, but graph, 
methods may be used with profit in many other 
connections. Thus far we have stressed wh» 
is probably the most valuable result to be | 
tained from graphical methods, that is. the 
illumination of the study of functional varia. 
tion and of the study of equations. The 
graphical method has some other pedagog: 
values worthy of mention. Some of these val- 
ues are incidental, but none the less real. 

In the first place the graphical method. or 
the use of squared paper, is a valuable mathe. 
matical instrument, not only for those who go 
on with their study of mathematics beyond the 
high school, but also for those whose mathi- 
matical training will be concluded at or be- 
fore the completion of the high school cours. 
The newspapers and magazines of the day ar 
constantly making use of this pictorial method 
in the study of ati sorts of data and statistics, 
and it is at least an open question as to how 
clearly and correctly the average high schoo! 
graduate can interpret these diagrams. 

We have mentioned the objection sometimes 
offered to the effect that the introduction int 
algebra of graphical methods is a needless 
anticipation of analytical geometry, Instead 
of its being a ground for objection this intro- 
duction of the cardinal principle of analytica! 
geometry is a strong point in its favor. Th 
large majority of our high school students will 
never see the inside of an analytic geometry 
text, hence their algebra will be worth more to 
them with the principle of Cartesian co-ordi- 
nates than without it, while those students who 
go on to the other branches of mathematics 
will profit largely by a previous knowledge of 
this subject. They will be on old familiar 
ground when they come to the graphs of the 
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trigonoincivic functions and to the beginnings 
or co-ordinate geometry. 
The use of graphical methods does much to- 
training of students in habits of 
d accuracy. An additional training 
in these <lirections from any source is valu- 
and in facet While 


me notable exceptions, it must be 


wards thy 
neatness ar 
able very much needed. 
there are 
admitted that the average college freshman 
shows great deficiency both in the production 
of neat looking work and in accuracy. 

Again, graphic work in algebra helps to put 
A stop to the practice of learning by rote, a 
practice very common among high school stu- 
dents in mathematics and more or less preva- 
lent among college students also. While alge- 
nature, lend itself to this 
nearly so readily as does geometry, 

is a tendency on the part of many 


bra, by does not 
practice 

still ther 
pupils to carry out even analytical work by 
rule rather than moke the effort necessary for 
a thorougl understanding of the principles 
involved. This evil is likely to become preva- 
lent in large classes where in the nature of the 
case comparatively little individual attention 
ean be given to each pupil by the teacher. 
Sooner or later the pupil will be detected in 
it, but frequently this results only in the fail- 
ure of the pupil to advance to the next grade 
and not in the remedy of the evil. The intro- 
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duction of graphical methods is one step 
ward the reform in the teaching of mmatly. 
matics and one of the benefits to be derived 
is in this connection. 

Summing up our results, we find that among 
the chief benefits to be derived from the py» 
of graphical methods in algebra are: |, jy 
throwing hght upon the solution of equations. 
2, in stimulating interest on the part of th 
pupils; 3, its practical value as a mathemati. 
cal instrument in connection with evs ry-day 
affairs; 4, its preparatory value; 5, as an aid 
to training in neatness and accuracy ; 6, its pre. 
clusion of rote work. 

It should be noted, however, that despite it 
evident value in many directions, the use of 
graphical methods may be overdone. The ob. 
jects of its introduction should be borne cop. 
stantly in mind. As pointed out by the Com 
mittee on Algebra of the Central Association 
of Mathematics and Science Teachers: “The 
graph is a means and not an end in itself” 
“The extent to which graphs should be given 
in any phase of algebra must be determined 
by the teacher, just as the extent to which any 
other device used for clarifying the work is 
determined by him.” Again, in the words of 
Professor Young: “Let no one teach graphir 
work merely for the sake of ‘bringing in 
graphs.’ ” 


PEACE DAY PROGRAM 


MARGARET M. WITHROW 


In 1907 the school superintendents, at their 
annual meeting, recommended to all schools 
the observance of May 18, the anniversary of 
the opening of the first Hague Conference, for 
Peace Day. A dozen States had previously 
observed the day: and since the leaflets and 
material for school use upon that day have 
become generally known through the School 
Peace League, special exercises, as long as 
those on Flag Day or Memorial Day, should 


become general. 


PROGRAM 


“The war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle 
WU I soe oc Bee ob owe cece Tennyson 


Prayer 


Hymn. ..Joy to the World 


Greeting 


Bible Selection. ...The Forming of the Peace Star 


Roll Call.... .. Answered with Peace Gem! 
Recitation 

a eee ae Holmes 

Hymn. .....It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 


Reading 
Selection from Milton’s Hymn of the Nativity 
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Recitations 
i the Prince of Peace is Born .. Lowell 
g t the Old, Ring in the New . Tennyson 
Reading 
gin of Peace Day........ .Peace Leaflet. 
All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. 
tion ri The Carnegie Palace of Peace. 
Reading 


st of the Andes.. Peace Leaflet. 


Recitation 
senal at Springfield.... Longfellow 
~position. .Arbitration as a Substitute for War 


Recitation 


nial Hymn Whittier 
Tableau 
age of all Nations. 
Recitation 
The Fatherland..... ee Lowell 
Reading 


herry Festival at Naumburg. 
For a School Peace League. 
Close with Long Meter Doxolory. 


GREETING 


everybody, everywhere, we send joyous greet- 

ing: 

Peace on earth, good will towards men.’ May 
this beautiful sentiment prevail throughout the 
world, not only during the glad holiday season, but 
may peace, good-will and brotherly love bind the 
nations of the earth and all mankind closer to- 
gether in the bonds of a common brotherhood 
juring the coming year, and all the years that fol- 
low after, and may happiness and good cheer abide 
with all men and in all places.’’ 


THE PEACE STAR 


Peace on earth, good-will to men. 

Every day will I bless thee, and I will praise thy 
name for ever and ever. 

nd a little child shall lead them 

hrist abideth for ever. 

Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 


Have a large white circle of cardboard, placed 
n an easel at the back of the platform. Five 
hoys march on the stage, carrying the five points 
of the star cut from the white cardboard. On each 
point is a letter of gold. After reciting the Bible 
erse which begins with his letter, the boy turns 
and slips the rod attached to his point behind 
the circle. Thus the Peace Star is formed. 


ROLL CALI, 


Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
o’er the dead heroes the Peace Star shall 
gleam; 

right shall be might in the counsels of duty, 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 


T41) 


long ago, in Bethlehem’'s stable, 
Christ was born, the baby king; 

Peace on earth,” the watching shepherds 
Heard the holy angels sing. 


And the music has not ceased, 
But has through the ages rolled, 
And “good-will” among the nations 
Has increased a thousand fold 


All glory be to God on high, 
And on the earth be peace; 

Good-will, henceforth, from heaven to men, 
Begin and never cease 


There never was a good war or a bad peace 


Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn 


One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore 


Our country! bright region of plenty and peace 


Who is the patriot? It is he 

Who knows no boundary, race or creed, 
Whose nation is humanity, 

Whose countrymen all souls that need 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good 
or evil side. 


Courage makes peace possible 


To all the world I give my hand! 
My heart I give my native land, 

I seek her good, her glory; 
I honor every nation’s name, 
Respect their fortune and their fame. 


The time of conquest is past. It is not by ex- 
tending the boundaries of its territory that a 
nation can henceforward be honored and powerful, 
but by placing itself at the head of generous ideas 
and spreading everywhere the empire of justice 
and right.—Louis Napoleon. 


White! ‘tis the sign of purity, 
Of everlasting truth; 
The snowy robe of childhood, 
The stainless mail of youth, 
Then paint with white thy banner, 
And pure as northern snow 
May these, thy stately children, 
In truth and honor go. 


Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war 


God shall spread abroad His banner- 
Sign of universal peace: 

And the earth shall shout Hosanna, 
And the reign of blood shall cease. 

Man no more shall seek dominion 
Through a sea of human gore: 

War shall spread its gloomy pinion 
O’er the peaceful earth no more 


My country is the world, my countrymen are aH 
mankind. 
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When earth as on some evil dreams, 
Looks back upon her wars, 

And the white light of Christ out-streams, 
From the red disk of Mars, 

His fame who led the stormy van 
Of battle well may cease, 

But never that which crowns the man 
Whose victory is peace. 


Let us raise the moral standard: 
Let us float the banner high, 
In the hearts of all the children, 

Where the deeds of nations lie. 


Grandly thou fillest the world’s eye to-day, 
My proud Virginia! When the gaze was thrown, 
The deadly gage of battle, thou alone, 

Strong in thy self-control, didst stoop to lay 

The olive-branch thereon, and calmly pray 
We might have peace, the rather. 


ANGEL OF PEACE 


Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long! 
Spread thy white wings to the sunshine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in song— 
Fly to our ark, like the storm-beaten dove— 
Fly to our ark on the wings of the dove. 
Speed o'er the far-sounding billows of song, 
Crowned with thy olive-leaf garland of love— 
Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too long! 


Brothers we meet, on this altar of thine, 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of the sea— 
Meadow and mountain and forest and sea! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar of mine! 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 
Hark! a new birthsong is filling the sky! 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main, 
Bid the full breath of the organ reply— 
Let the loud tempest of voices reply— 
Roll its long surge like the earth-shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky! 
Angels of Bethlehem, echo the strain! 
—Hol mes. 


“TO-DAY THE PRINCE OF PEACE IS BORN!” 


“What means this glory round our feet,”’ 

The Magi mused, ‘‘more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!”’ 


“What means that star?’’ the shepherds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?”’ 
And angels answering overhead, 
Sang. ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


*Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas. He seems so slow to come! 


But it was said, in words of zold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 
That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine, 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 

The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And clasping kindly hand in hand, 

Sing, “Peace on earth, good-will to men 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!”’ 
— Lowel] 





RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEw 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—Tennyson 


ORIGIN OF PEACE DAY 


The story of the formation of the Permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration should be told as one 0! 
the greatest events of history, marking an epoch 
It can be told picturesquely and in the simplest 
words. First, tell of the Czar’s rescript, that 
August day in 1898, like a bolt from the blue 
startling the world with an unheard-of proposition 
and showing how the awful increase of arma 
ments ‘‘was bringing about the very cataclysm they 
were designed to avert.” In short, preparation for 
war, through the rapidity of new inventions in 
armaments, was becoming as costly as war itself 
The decade since this rescript has painfully em- 
phasized this fact, the United States paying 4 
much for army and navy in 1908 in time of peace 
as it paid ten years before, in time of war. After 
the rescript followed, nine months later, the com 
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ther of one hundred representatives with 
taches in Queen Wilhelmina’s little palace, 
fouse in the Wood,” at the Hague. These 
oresented the twenty-six nations that had am- 
sssadors at St. Petersburg. 
4s a result of this first conference, a permament 
bunal of arbitration was established, for which 
irnegie has provided a building, at a cost 
e and a half million dollars. This is not 
completed. A dozen or more nations have 
‘aken cases to this court. Provision made by this 
nference prevented war between Russia and 
england over the firing on the English fishing 
ell essels. It was also by provision of this confer- 
ence for mediation that President Roosevelt called 
Kittery navy yard the representatives of two 
reat nations to end the bloodiest war of modern 
2W mes. This war could have been avoided had the 
vorid been a little more organized. Since then 
‘he second Hague conference has taken further 
teps in world organization.—-Patriotism and 
eae 
THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 
In 1900, Argentina and Chile were on the verge 
war over territorial boundary disputes; but 
, revulsion of feeling, originating in the noble pro- 
test of an eloquent bishop in Argentina, led to an 
agreement to arbitrate their difficulties. Since the 
arbitration, which satisfied both countries, both 
have begun disarmament. Chile has turned an ar- 
senal into a trade school, is teaching science more 
than military tactics to her cadets, and has already 
spent on good roads ten million dollars, gained 
y reducing naval expenses. In March, 1904, upon 
, mountain pass on the lofty Andes boundary line, 
here was erected a colossal bronze statute of 
hrist, as a memorial of the compact of perpetual 
neace between these nations, and as a better guar- 
jian of the border than a cordon of fortresses.— 
Patriotism and the New Internationalism. 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD 
This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing, 
startles the villages with strange alarms. 


yn 


what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 


nent What loud lament and dismal miserere 

e : Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 

och 

plest | hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 

that The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

rlue Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
a In long reverberations reach our own. 

‘ma- 

thes On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
oan Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s 
a song, 

_ ‘nd loud, amid the universal clamor, 

bed Yer distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 
_ | hear the Florentine, who from his palace, 

ss Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 


And Aztee priests upon their teocallis, 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skins. 
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The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns. 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade: 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou downest Nature's sweet and kindly voices, 

And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred'! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘‘Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals, 
The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
—Longfellow. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun: 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world; 
Beneath our Western skies fulfill, 
The Orient’s mission of good-will, 
And, freighted with love’s golden fleece, 
Send back the argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee, while, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought nor sold' 


Oh, make thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous 
And, cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


law; 


Whittier. 
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(Continued from page 457) 


FLAG TABLEAU 


Pupils bearing flags of all nations prettily 
grcuped around pupil bearing flag with white bor- 
der—the flag of peace. The flags may be made 
from cheap materials. The design for each one 
may be found on the page of flags in Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. Each child may be appropri- 
ately dressed to bear his special flag. The Chinese, 
Japanese, German, French, etc., costumes may be 
made of inexpensive materials. 

If one prefers something more elaborate, have 
a flag drill, led by pupils bearing the flag of peace 
and ending with this tableau. Let the music be 
the national airs of various countries, closing with 
the Star Spangled Banner. A pretty flag drill is 
given in the winter number of Teachers’ Everyday 
Plans, F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


THE FATHERLAND 

Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 

Oh yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 
Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 
Oh yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear, 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fatr, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another— 
Thank God, for such a birthright, brother— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 
—Lowell. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 

The organization of the American School Peace 
League is national in its scope, with a plan for 
active representation in each State of the Union. 
It is hoped that every teacher in the country will 
subscribe to the purpose of the League by becom- 
ing a member. Much of the work is done by 
committees, five of which have been organized up 
to the present time. 

The Committee on Meetings and Discussion aims 
to induce educational associations throughout the 
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country to place the subject of international}; 
their programs. 

The Committee on Publications intends to pyjy 
up a body of literature, dealing with the interrely 
tion between peoples and nations along Politica! 
industrial and social lines. ] 

The Press Committee is prepared to acquaint 
teachers with the work of the League through th 
columns of the educational magazines. 

The Committee on Teaching History is stygy. 
ing the text-books with reference to the space ds 
voted respectively to war and to peace. 

The International Committee intends to make, 
constructive study of international co-operation ) 
activities, which particularly affect education, 
work. 

Many teachers are already instructing their py. 
pils in the principles on which the American Schoo) 
Peace League stands; for, through the forma] ap 
proval of leading educational associations, pear 
teaching has received a strong impetus.—Anny) 
Report. 


8m OR 


Note:—The Cherry Festival at Naumburg, } 
Nora Perry, is given in the three cent classic, “ly 
Flower Land,” published by D. H. Knowlton & (Co 
Farmington, Me. 

All interested in Peace Day Programs should se 
the following: 

The Virginia Journal of Education for April 
1910. 

Mrs. F. T. Andrews’ School Exercise for the 0> 
servance, of the 18th of May. 

Annual Reports American School Peace League 
Address, Secretary A. S. P. L., 405 Marlborough &t 
Boston, Mass. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement, 5 cents. 

Patriotism and Peace, 3 cents. 

Patriotism and the New Internationalism, 2) 
eents. 

American Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston 
Mass. 

Result of the Two Hague Conferences, Inter- 
national School of Peace, 29-a Beacon St., Bot 
ton, Mass. 





OTHER SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY 

Excellent prose selections may be found in the 
writings of Sumner, Channing, Emerson, Baroness 
van Suttner, and Van Dyke. 

Selections from Lowell’s Biglow Papers, Tenny- 
scn’s Golden Year and Locksley Hall are appropri- 
ate 

A number of suitable hymns and poenis are given 
in ‘‘Patriotism and the New Internationalism.” The 
following list contains others, which could be used 
on Peace Day programs: 

Kipling’s Recessional; 
Field; Whittier’s, 
Disarmament; 


Bryant’s, The Battle 
Christmas Carmen; Whittier’s 
Campbell’s, What’s Hallowed 


Ground?; Southey’s Battle of Blenheim; Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s Binger on the Rhine. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN BEAUTIFUL 


LUCY S. COLEMAN 


Of all places we know where we should ex- 
ect to find simple beauty and inspiring sur 

ndings surely the home of little children, 

ere our future citizens live and move and 
their being, should have first rank. Yet. 

it excuse shal] we plead when are are ar 
cned (as we certainly will be for our respon 
lity to these little ones) for the unadulte- 
ited ugliness and sordid commonplaceness of 
ur average nursery and of too many of the 
xindergartens in our large cities? We have 

t to glance on this side and on that to see 
‘ately and beautiful club-houses, imposing 
inks and depots of all kinds while the prison 
rchitecture of our schools is just beginning to 
vive place to something a little more human. 
Peeping inside these buildings we still find the 
ower grades housed in the least desirable por- 
tions. in many cases the first primary and the 
kindergarten in basements dark, damp, ill- 
ventilated and malodorous, which only the mir- 
ile of a little child’s joy can survive. Maybe 
that explains the arrangement, but it is a 
langerous experiment with the most impres- 
sonable beings in the world, beings who re- 
spond most heartily to the least modicum of 
the ideal. 

The building of a school should be prayer- 
fully undertaken when one takes into consid- 
eration all the influences that can make or mar 
the plan. If we cannot all have a detached. 
vide, high and dry acre lot with plenty of 
trees and shrubs for a start there should at 
east be ne brick walls to close in the outward 
view, no unsightly prospects of undesirable 
ind uninspiring city dumps, rear premises with 
their accompanying ash barrels and garbage 
neaps, no refuse-receiving lots with their 
wealth of disease germs, moral as well as phy 
sical. Tf possible, let us build our school in 
ight of a few grand old trees. whose waving 
nranches may suggest untrammeled freedom 
f movement and whose tender new growth in 
‘pring may revive tired spirits and gladden 
roung eves: in whose branches there may per- 


chance be the home of a feathered wayfare: 
who may lighten with his unexpected song 
the tedium of “busy work.” Let us make at 
once for the kindergarten in this regenerated 
school of ours, the place of all the most joy 
ous, where sunshine abounds. Here the light 
pours in through high, wide windows proper- 
ly shaded, out of which one may glimpse blue 
distances or a shady park where the children 
may frolic to their heart’s content when busy 
work is over. Inside our kindergarten there 
is (or should be) a wainscoting run around 
the room in a warm brown, or if there is light 
enough, a dull, gray green, with upper walls 
of a toned down buff or a paler green, with 
a ceiling of cream or white to give the effect of 
height. The wainscot should terminate in a 
narrow shelf following the eye line of the av 
erage five-year-old child, broken by the piano. 
two glass-doored cupboards whose top shelf 
is in reach of the older children and the win 
dows of which there should be at least four. 
This shelf will temporarily display sundry 
wonders done in clay, cardboard, an occasional! 
building or maybe a lesson in sewing. weaving 
or pasting. A mantel shelf and an open fire 
somewhere is a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever, but is most often impracticable. Tables. 
chairs, sand table, we take for granted. Fortu 
nately we cannot err here for this part of our 
kindergarten furnishing is invariable. but even 
here much depends upon the proper placing to 
get the greatest amount of floor space without 
the least appearance of crowding or confusion. 
Also in the neighborhood of the sand table, the 
resort of the shy child. should be hung low one 
or two pictures suggestive of humor where the 
children can easily see and enjoy a hearty, 
ringing langh. I have seen a timid child com 
pletely won over by a poster of a see-saw game 
indulged in by a lot of “Boy Pansies” of every 
conceivable size and temper. 

The decoration of our kindergarten’ Here 
we reflect our taste in a degree that is often 
painful when viewed by other eyes. for here 
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one may truly gauge our aesthetic develop- 
ment, here we are weighed and too often found 
wanting. How many kindergartners realize 
that color gives the atmosphere of the whole 
place, that green is a receding color, yellow an 
advancing one, red is disturbing and irritating. 
blue is cold, brown is warm and comforting if 
All depends upon the amount 
of sunshine or light that the windows admit. 


the right tone. 


in some cases when the room is dark, rose being 
used with good effect. It is all important to 
gee the kindergarten room as a whole before we 
attend to the details, therefore is the question 
of walls of first consideration. These must fe- 
tire, leaving us the space for the stretching of 
tiny wings in every sense of the word. Plants 
and blooming flowers help out wonderfully in 
the disposition of color and in grouping. Pic- 
tures, too, apart from their subjects must be 
chosen and hung with reference to the amount 
of light. If the room is dark with vellow 
walls these are better in sepia, with here and 
there one in color, but if green is the dominant 
The 


color unity should always be carefully pre- 


color more colored pictures are desirable. 


served, one dominant color and no disturbing, 
lond-voiced contrast which will be heard above 
the discordant jar. 

Let all the details carry out this idea of har- 
mony. even to the case of sewing worsteds, 
which should be prismatically arranged that 
the children may become accustomed to this 
order. Care and constant supervision should 
be had of the color combinations used by the 
children, remembering that orange is an ex- 
citing cojor, red unrestful, etc. This should 
also be borne in mind in mounting work and 
the making of work books for the children’s 
work. The contents of the eupboards should 
he visible. in perfect order and in harmony 
with the color key of the room. 

Blackboards are necessary evils and very ac- 
ceptable to the children, hence these should be 
lower than one usually sees them in order that 
little arms may reach up to the middle. I 
should like here to emphasize a mistaken no- 
tion that obtains among many teachers and 
more kindergartners that good or bad, black- 


board sketches there must be. So week after 


week, we find these artistic atrocities set 1) t» 
debase the ideals of the children who wil] § 
nally be led to the conviction that the gaudy, 
sign board is art. If the kindergartner canno 
draw then she may trace in outline, even add 
ing silhouettes cut from white paper in correct 
proportions and mounted on the board. Dray 
curtains can be arranged, made in the prevail 
ing color, to cover the board when not in use 

Order is heaven’s first law, but this seems t 
many a dead letter if we may judge by the 
peep we get into the closet where materials are 
kept. If the teacher or kindergartner were to 
realize the insincerity that this reveals, the 
menta! disorder engendered, the time lost ;; 
hunting for what could and should be right 
at hand, the materials spoiled by rough and 
hurried handling, there would be a great in 
provement and setting to rights. An order|; 
arrangement of sewing and weaving materials. 
of papers for folding and cutting, of card 
board and parquetry, as well as the more per. 
manent things like sticks and rings, etc., is of 
paramount importance. Record books and reg 
isters need their own place to facilitate daily 
and systematic use. The piano, guiltless of the 
gaudy velveteen cover, should show a neat pile 
of music books covered in a strong paper in the 
prevailing tone of the room and each labeled 
to save time in distinguishing the “Blue” from 
the “Red” Jenks songs. 

Pictures? Here, indeed, the kindergartney 
stands reverxled. Even the frames can swear 
at the rest of the room, while the pictures 
themselves often look ashamed, hanging aslant, 
with tatters of faded Christmas greens at 
Easter or dusty trophies of the children 
brought in six months ago. The kindergarten 
beautiful should open with only one or two 
pictures, notably the Sistine or the Chair Ma- 
donna, a group of playing children and a good 
caste or two, well hung and kept dusted. Tem 
porary pictures are put up from time to time 
and as each climax in the program is reached 
and passed there should be left up permanent 
ly some good example of the principle empha- 
sized. Millet’s sketch “The First Step,” is * 


tender and beautiful illustration of the fam- 
ilv ideal. The Christmas thought is preserved 
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» such pictures as Lerolle’s “Visit of the Shep- 
nerds. Coreggio’s “Holy Night” or many of 
the Madonnas of the old masters. The modern 
yadonnas are nearly all sentimental and below 
the standard set by the older painters. These 
permanent pictures should be hung aboye the 

io and should never become too many, even 

the end of the year. There should also be 

occasional and good nature picture illustra 
tive of the silent and invisible powers such as 
ight, wind, the heavenly bodies. The mother 
play pictures are to be hung low so as to meet 
the eyes of the children and these are to be 
hanged from week to week. 

(ther decorative material is to be had, to be 

sed with effect and discrimination. Nature 
imps in the fall bring into the kindergarten 
the glories of autumn coloring. in the form of 
eaves, grasses, seed pods, reed and stems, with 
the massing of the fruits of the earth at 
Thanksgiving. A very beautiful frieze may be 
made for the blackboard of pasted leaves, as 
well as tasteful and artistic designs on colored 
mounts. Charming and decorative things may 
ve done with stringing such nature material as 
verries, seeds, maple keys, colored beans, fir 
ones, rose hips, tiny peppers, and a variety of 
other material dependent upon the particular 
environment. These should not outlive their 
beauty but be removed and replaced by fresher 
and more seasonable material. 

Now, a word about the kindergartner herself, 
by no means the least decorative part of the 
xindergarten. How I wish all teachers would 
realize what an ideal they are to the little chil- 
iren, how 9 holiday attire cheers their spirit 
and carries back to the home an ideal of 
beauty, of cleanliness, of personal charm that 
may transform that sordid environment. The 
kindergartner should wear the very best and 
prettiest that she can afford, the freshest of 
wash gowns, the lightest in color, best in taste 
for morning wear and she will be richly repaid 
n the joyousness and responsiveness of her lit- 
tle ones. No teacher of very little children has 
a right to wear deep mourning in her class- 
room for to do so is to check the verv spon- 


taneity that it is the desire of all good Linder 
gartners to attain. 

The kindergarten should be the abode of joy. 
of serenity and beauty, a hive of busy activity 
aud happiness and it is distinctly in the powe! 
of the consecrated kindergartner to realize this 
ideal. Many are working in that direction and 
in time, with persistent effort this will be the 


achievement of all. 


KINDERGARTEN NEWS NOTES 


A recent and welcome visitor to Kindergarten 
circles in Richmond was Miss C. Geraldine O'Grady 
Education Director of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Kindergarten Education, whose 
headquarters are in New York. Miss O'Grady com 
mended the work she saw afoot in Richmond, and 
inspired all the kindergartners who had the privi 


lege of meeting her. She went from our city to 


Columbia, 8. C., where she was to address the prin 
cipls of the Palmetto State in behalf of public schoo) 
kindergartens. 


At the recent quarterly meeting of the Virginia 
Kintergarten Union, the Secretary, Miss Duke, was 
directed to communicate with all the kindergartens 
in the State requesting a kindergarten exhibit at 
the coming conference of Child Welfare Workers 
The president of the Union appointed Miss Harriet 
Talcott as chairman of the Committee on Exhibits 
from all over the State. Miss Ruth Floyd Anderson 
has been made chairman of the Kindergarten Com- 
mittee. 


A demonstration kindergarten for the children of 
the cotton mills in Lynchburg will be opened April, 
under the direction of Miss Nannie Carrington, of 
Lexington, and Miss Nellie McCluer, of Bon Air, Va 
This work will continue through April and May, and 
is under the auspices of the National Association 
for the Promoting of Kindergarten Education, and 
the Woman's Club of Lynchburg. The kindergarten 
will be supervised by the head of the Richmond 
Training School 


A pleasant, though informal, entertainment was 
given Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Supervisor of 
Primary and Kindergartens in Richmond, on St 
Patrick’s Day, by the students of the Richmond 
Training School for Kindergartners. In Irish peas- 
ant costumes the girls danced the Irish Tilt (and 
several other Folk Dances), sang Irish songs and 
had a good time generally. 


At the coming convention in April of the Inter 
national Kintergarten Union, at Cincinnati, it is 
hoped there will be a large delegation from Virginia 
as a program of unusual interest and inspiration 
is promised. Reduced railway and hotel rates are 
an added inducement. It would be well for all who 
intend going to write and form a club, as ten on a 
ticket makes the fare just half price 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS RECENTLY COMPLETED IN NORFOLK COUNTY 
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The frame building is the one formerly used 

wing to the left has just been completed at a cost of $22,000.00. There are in this 
building nine the principal’s office, an assembly hall and a basement. It is equipped with 
up-to-date furniture, has a modern system of heating and ventilation, sewerage, drinking foun- 
ll bells and speaking tubes, and is the High School of Washington District. 
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pupils. This building was supplanted by one having four rooms. By 


vagons this building was found to be inadequate, and the board 
above. Three wagons and quite a number of private vehicles are 
school. It now has an enrollment of over 200, including 
There is a library in the school which cost over $1,000.00. 
ling dailies and monthly magazines, and the 
ns of the community. 

The new building cost $17,000.00. It has nine rooms 
tem of heating, ventilation and sewerage. It 

be thrown into an assembly hall, 
furniture. 


consolidatio 
has just 
used in carrying 
pupils in four years of 
The Library Association 
reading room 


and a basement, 
is so constructed that three 
which will seat about 300, and it is 


and 


Three years ago there was at Deep Creek one teacher in the building, with an enrollment of 35 
completed 
and the library are 


rooms on the 
equipped with 


n and the use of 
the one shown 
the pupils to this 
the high school : 
subscribes to the 
used by the it! 
the most modern 
second floor 
up-to-date 
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The school shown above is the High School of Tanner’s Creek District and has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $24,800.00. It contains nine rooms, the principal’s office, an assembly hall and 
a basement, and has been equipped with up-to- date furniture, the best system of heating, ventila- 
tion and sewerage and has electric call bells and speaking tubes. 
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SCHEDULE FOR UNGRADED PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Reported by WILLIS A, JENKINS, Newport News, Va. 


Miss Cerinda Evans, instructor of Normal 
raining Class, Newport News High School, 
as worked out a schedule for those schools 

receive primary children. Many rural 
«hools now transport all children above the 
irth grade to some central building, leaving 
ne teacher to care for the remainder. This 

s an excellent plan, and a great step in the 
right direction. 

The next move should be to limit tie num- 
er of children in such a school to twenty 

Then comes the difficult task of preparing 
, schedule for such school. 

The time allotment should be carefully 
studied, and closely followed. If there are 
fewer grades, the time allotment should be 
‘hanged first. The schedule can be varied 
from time to time and should not be fixed, but 
the time allotment should be carefully guarded. 

This schedule has been worked out for the 
purpose of showing its use by a school in 
charge of a rural teacher at the Seaside Nor- 
mal during the coming summer. Teachers, 
however, who cannot attend are welcome to 
the suggestions made and can be served by 


the Virgimia School Journal if they cannot at- 
tend a summer school. 


EXPLANATIONS 


Opening exercises include songs, memory 
gems, Bible stories, memorizing scriptural 
verses, the Lord’s Prayer, etc. 

Written work, blackboard work and study. 

susy work, includes word and sentence 
building, drawing, tracing, paper cutting, clay 
modelling and the use of pegs and colored 
lentils, in counting, assorting colors, making 
designs, ete. 

Reading in Grades I and II. includes lan- 
guage and dramatization. 

Written work includes the copying of 
songs, Memory gems, writing letters, compo- 
sitions, reproduction stories, etc. 

Drawing and manual training each twice a 
week, nature study once a week from the prac- 
tical side—plants growing in room, garden in 
fall and spring, etc. 

Geography three times a week, history twice, 
or correiate the two. 

Italics indicate class or classes reciting 


A.M & II. 
9-00—9:10 *Opening Exercises. *Opening Exercises. 
1:10—9:20 Phonics. Study Words, 
9:20—9:30 Written Number. Word Drill. 
9:30—9:40 Written Number. Written Number 
9:40—9:50 *Busy Work. Written Number. 
9-40—10:00 *Busy Work. Oral Number. 
10:00—10:10 Oral Numbers. tStudy Reading 
0:10—10:20 Recess. [Study Reading 
0:20—10:30 Recess. Recess. 
10:30—10:45 Recess. Recess 
10:45 —10:55 tStudy Reading. Recite Reading 
10:55—11:05 Recite Reading. §Written Work 

11:065—11:15 +Busy Work. §Written Work. 
1:15—11:5 +Busy Work. Study Spelling. 


*Opening Exercises 
**Study Arithmetic 


**Study Arithmetic. 


Recite Arithmetic 
Study Reading 
Study Reading. 
Study Reading 
Recite Reading. 
Study Spelling. 

Recess. 

Study Language. 

Study Language. 

Recile Language 
Recite Spelling, 


IV 
*UOpening Exercises 
*Study Arithmetic 
**Study Arithmetic 
**Study Arithmetic 

Recile Arithmetic 
Study Spelling. 
Study Reading 
Study Reading 
Kecite Reading 

Recess, 

Study Language 

Study Language 

Recite Language 
Rectte Spelling 





|-B—12:00 Drawing, Manual Training, Drawing, Manual Training 
|\Nature Study. 1 Nature Studg. 


Drawing, Manual Training. Drawing, Manual Training. 
[Nature Study. |Nature Study 


{Study Geography or History. "Study Geography or History. 


{Study Geography or History, {Study Geography or History. 


Recite Geography or History. Study Geography or History. 


§Written Words Recite Geography or History. 


P.M. 

00—1:10 Word Drill Study Spelling. 

10—1:20 +Busy Work. Recite Spelling. 

20—1:30 +Busy Work. +Busy Work. 

—1:40 Study Reading. +Busy Work. 
1:40—1:50 Recite Reading. tStudy Reading. 
1:0—2:00 {Study Reading Recite Reading. 
2-00—2:10 Physical Culture. Physical Culture 

—2:B Music. Music. 

2:25—2:40 Writing. Writing. 
2:40—3:00 Talks on Hygiene, Talks on Hygiene, 


Morals, Mannera, Ric. 


Morals, Manners, Htc. 


§ Written Words. 
Study Arithmetic 
Physical Culture 
Music. 
Writing. 
Talks on Hygiene, 


Morals, Manners, Hic 


§Written Work. 
gWritten Work 
Physical Culture 
Music 
Writing 
Talke on Hygiene, 


Morals, Manners, Rte. 
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SCHOOL DEVICES WHICH APPEAL TO CHILD LIFE 


Reported by WILLIS A. JENKINS, Supeintendent Schools, Newport News 








1. On the right of the picture between the 
windows seen the October device. 
Each month has its suggestions and these are 
used (taught) in ways. October 
brought Hallow’een, and this was a feature 
of the work at that season. Its weird interests 
were woven into the work, when it occurred, 
etc. A Hallow’een party was arranged. The 
children had been enjoying “Who will bell the 
eat,” from their A school magazine 
furnished a picture of a cat perched on a 
pumpkin. This was hectographed on manilla 
(cardboard) and given the children for 
busy work. They colored the cat black and 
the pumpkin yellow, then cut the object out 
with scissors. The game was then begun. 
“Who will bell the cat?” This was written 
on the board in different places, and in dif- 
ferent It was agreed that all those 
who got a certain number of perfect papers 
in spelling (the number of perfect papers re- 
quired was a great secret) were to bell the 
Every lesson was made of genuine in- 


may be 


various 


reader. 


tag 


colors. 


cat. 


terest, for “Who will bell the cat?” was a live 
question. As the figures were finished, they 
were put about the room, but the important 
question was, “Who will bell the cat?” It re- 
quired perfect spelling papers to win the game. 
Before the month ended with letters cut out of 
cardboard conspicuously on the front wall 
was put—We did; behind the door, the letters 
said—We didn’t. The interest grew as the 
time drew near, for on October 31, Hallowe’en. 
some were to bell the cat and take the trophy 
of victory to mother and father. The bells 
cost two dozen for five cents and with cigar 
ribbon the material was ready for the party. 
The spelling lesson is always written in a lit 
tle booklet and these are kept until the end of 
the term and then passed to the next grade 
where valuable aid is gotten by the teacher 
of the next grade, who thereby knows the vo- 
cabulary that has been carefully taught in the 
grade below. It only remains for her to re 
view it from time to time and enlarge it. 
These booklets were collected, examined and 
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seen that four perfect papers would in- 
nost of the school. This requires, how- 
that the booklet be perfectly neat, the 
« good and many details which space 
is mentioning. There was great delight 

-hen the children one by one were given the 
vell and the ribbon, belled the cat, and placed 
the medal on the burlap under We did—a 
rea! roll of honor. Others were quietly and 
rithout special attention hung behind the 
oor. After the trophies had been carried 
home and shown, they were brought back 
ind left on the wall to do the children honor 
ntil the end of the term. 

2. In the March number attention was 
alled to the study of Indian life. In the right 
orner is seen more of this work. The toma- 
iwk, the real moccasins, the real birch-bark 
noe, the American and Indian in silhouette 
ut by the children, Indian figures cut from 
wall paper, swatsika, etc., show the ways dili- 
gently sought to make the children enjoy the 
stories told of Indian life. 

3. In various places on the walls may be 
ven pictures that appeal to child life. These 
pictures have been carefully selected from 

igazines and passe partouted. The cost is lit- 
tle, but this teacher is ever on the alert to 
gather from every source material which ap- 
peals to children. 

t. The October chart (see March number) 
loes not show up well in the picture. The 
shelves in the corner show the neatness and 

ler that is the atmosphere in which these 

ildren live. 


} 


5. In the rear of the room an excellent rep 
resentation of a fire-place is made from Deni- 
brick paper, black muslin and colored 
von. This surprise greeted the children 


December 1 and now the game was—Who 


nts to hang up his stocking for Christmas? 
lilton Bradley’s red construction paper was 
-hed as was also a pattern of a stocking. 
‘hildren traced the stockings, cut them. 
vrote their names on them and hung 
on little brass hooks near the chimney. 
ich Monday four stockings were cut 
work) from white ruled paper, each 
ing being long enough to hold twelve 


words. Four written spelling lessons are given 
each week, and these lessons are put in the 
stockings with the name and date on the toe. 
The stocking is decorated by a picture of 
Santa Claus. 

6. Above the windows the Christmas bells 
are hung. Denison paper again furnished the 
material. Strung across the room are seen the 
Christmas bells made by the children from 
construction paper of different colors. These 
were decorated with holly and mistletoe, then 
a cranberry and string made the clapper. Back 
of the bells are Japanese lanterns, lessons in 
paper cutting, form and water colors. 

There is too much to tell in these pictures. 
It will be worth while to see Mrs. Caldwell 
doing this work with her class at the Seaside 
Normal this summer. 


IN THE HOUSE OF TOO MUCH TROUBLE 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


In the House of Too Much Trouble 
Lived a lonely little boy; 

He was eager for a playmate, 
He was hungry for a toy. 

But ‘twas always too much bother, 
Too much dirt and too much noise, 

For the House of Too Much Trouble 
Wasn't meant for little boys 


And sometimes the little fellow 
Left a book upon the floor, 

Or forgot and laughed too loudly, 
Or he failed to close the door. 

In a house of Too Much Trouble 
Things must be precise and trim: 

In a House of Too Much Trouble 
There was little room for him 


He must never scatter playthings, 
He must never romp and play, 
Ev’r room must be in order 
And kept quiet all the day 
He had never had companions 
He had never owned a pet. 
In the House of Too Much Trouble 
It is trim and quiet yet 


Ev'ry room is set in order, 
Every book is in its place, 

And the lonely little fellow 
Wears a smile upon Lis face; 

In the House of Too Much Trouble 
He is silent and at rest— 

In the House of Too Much Trouble 
With a lily on his breast 
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AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


President E. A. Alderman has returned to the 
vacation, very 
his vacation 


University after three months 
much improved in health Most of 
was spent in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Prof. ¢ \. Smith and family have returned 
from Cermany, wher as Roosevelt Professor at 
the University of Berlin, Prof. Smith created great 


enthusiasm by his lectires on American Litera- 
ture. He will resume his courses at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia at the beginning of the third 
term, April |] 

Prof. | H. Dabne delivered a splendid ad- 


dress on Athleticism’’ at the College Hour for 
March While believing in exercises and games 
for health and recreation, Prof. Dabney deplored 
the extreme emphasis upon athletics in the pres- 
ent college life of America. 

Mr. G. R. Warthen has been chosen as the Uni- 
versity’s representative in the Southern Oratori- 
cal Contest, to be held in May. Mr. M. L. Waller- 
stein has been chosen for the State contest, to 
be held at Ashland in May. 

Prof. J. W. Page has recently been appointed 
by President Taft as a member of the United 
States Tariff Board This high honor carries with 
it a salary of $7,500 a year and the privilege of 
an office secretary As the position will not re- 
quire all of Prof. Page’s time, he will continue his 
courses at the University. 

The University catalogue is out and can be had 
by request to Mr. Howard Winston, Registrar 
The catalogue committee is to be congratulated on 
the clearness and taste of this publicaticn 

The recent number of the Alumni Bulletin is 


of unusual interest It contains a summary of 
Prof. Thomas, of Lounsbury's lectures on the 
“Early Literature Career of Browning.” These lec- 
tures were delivered by the great Yale scholar as 
the 1910-11 series of lectures on the Barbour- 
Page Foundation Mr. C. G. Manphis has an arti- 
cle on “‘A Mill Tax for the Educational System of 
Virginia.”” This article is a renort prerared by 


Mr. Manphis as secretary of the Virginia Education 


Commission Prof. B. PR. Payne publishes a sta- 
tistical study of “Five Years of High School Build- 
ing in Virginia.’’ There is also a summary of the 


Convocation addre s by Mr a Hemphill of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, on ‘‘The Publie and 


the Press.’ Prof. James Routh contributes an 
article on Poe and the Hall of Fame,” and Mr 
Armistead € Cordon rector of the University. 
contributes a review of Bruce’s “Institutional His- 


tory of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century.” \ 
new feature of the Bulletin, a list of the publica- 
tions and addresses of the Facultv during 1919, 
reveals the great amount of scholarly and public 
work beine done bv the Faculty Friends of he 
University will be delighted to glance over the 


Conies of 
Howard 


record of investigations and addresses. 
the Bulletin will be sent on request to Mr 
Winston 
Col. G. W oethals gave a very instructive il- 
in Cabell Hall in February, on 


lustrated lectu 
the Panama Canal 

Owing to repeated requests, Miss Bettie Booker, 
former! of the University and now of Covent 
Garden, Tondon, will give another song recital in 


} 


Madison Hall the last of March. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Great interest has been aroused throughout th 
State by the attitude of the College toward H. w. 
Elson’s History of the United States. The pogi- 
tion of the trustees, faculty and students may be 
seen from the following account: 

After a full consideration of the matter, the 
board of trustees adopted the following resoly 
tions: 

“In view of all the facts and circumstances 
connected with this situation, I beg leave to sy! 
mit for your consideration some resolutions. |, 
is believed that the trustees of Roanoke College 
can only be true to the traditions and ideals of 
the college by fearlessly standing for the righ 
without undue regard to popular disfavor, which 
is certainly to some extent based upon incomplete 
knowledge of the facts. In the circumstances 
what is our true duty and policy as part of the 
educational leadership of the South? 

‘Resolved, 1. That Roanoke College in its trus- 
tees, in its faculty, in its instruction, in its alumni 
and ex-students, with few exceptions, in its tradi- 
tions and policy, has been and is loyal to the ideals 
of the South, appreciating heartily the memory 
of her brave and noble heroes and gratefully the 
many great principles for which they have stood 

Resolved, 2. That the abiding influence of the 
South’s contribution to the nation and to _ the 
world will best be secured, not by the spirit of 
sectionalism, party passion, and popular prejudice 
which injure rather than help any cause; but bj 
the spirit of fairness, judicial calm and that love 
of truth which is willing to give the considera- 
tion of all the facts on every side. 

‘Resolved, 3. That it is the mission of Roanoke 
College, as an educational institution, to stand for 
free, full investigation in search for the truth to 
develop its students into men of broad knowl 
edge, sound judgment, mental power, and upright 
character, that they may become men of breadth 
and fairness, capable of seeing all sides of a que> 
tion and of reaching conclusions in view of the 
principles and facts involved; and to stand in the 
influence of its work for the idea of worthy 
achievement and character as the true ends for 
young men to hold before them in the patrioti 
service of section, State and nation. 

“Resolved, 4. That, according to long standine 

practice, acting professors and other instructors 
retained for a limited time be not allowed ‘to 
change text books without the approval of tl 
president of the college. 
That according to precedents, 4 
professor retained without time limit, i. e., 4 
permanent professor, shall have the privilege of 
selecting his own text books and determining the 
other details of the work of his department, be- 
ing responsible to this board for the way and 
manner in which he conducts the work of this de- 
partment. 


‘‘Resolved, 5. 


Touching the matter of the histor 
now being used as a text book, it is the sense of 
this board that said history contains certain ob- 
jectionable matter and expressions both as to 
statement of facts and of opinions of which the 
board does not approve. 


“*Pesolved, 6. 


‘Resolved, 7. That the trustees hereby re-erx- 


press their entire confidence in Dr. Thorstenberg 
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eir | ssor of history, both as a man and as 
. le and valuable teacher; especially is 
taken in view of the fact that Dr. 
erg does not approve of the objectiona- 
iter and has always taken pains to correct 
erroneous statements, and had used said 
ply as a basis for his work according 
e modern methods of instruction. 
esolved, 8. That it is the judgment of this 
t ‘fair play’ demands that our professor 
be not condemned in advance of his 
.) conduct of the work of his department in 
4merican history course. 
Resolved, 9. In view of these facts and in 
e fact that Dr. Thorstenberg does not 
on the use of said history, deeming, as he 
the question of text book not of vital im- 
rance, it is further resolved at his suggestion, 
t the use of a text book be discontinued: and 
s proposal, that he assign topics without a 
ook: and that students be required to ob- 
their material from any accessible sources 
hout responsibility on the part of the pro- 
he approved.” 


¢ +? 


The faculty of the college met on March 3, 


and passed the following resolutions in re- 
to Dr. Thorstenberg and the history that 


as being used in his class: 


Whereas there have been circulated publicly 
privately, disparaging insinuations as to the 
rk of our professor of history, Dr. H. J. Thors- 
rg. therefore be it 

Fesolved, 1. That we hereby express our en- 
econfidence in his character, abilitv, honesty, 
l-mindedness. efficiency and loyalty to the 

of the college. 

esolved, 2. That we are sure that the pub- 
excitement, misguidedly awakened, grows out 
lack of acquaintance with his wise methods 
nstruction, and a failure to avnrreciate the dif- 
ence between a book in College, used as a 

of instruction and discussion, and a text 
vhich, in schools of a lower grade, neces- 
as a more authoritative character.” 

the chapel service, March 8, the etudents, 
a unanimous and unmistakably emphatic vote, 
ressed their confidence in Dr. Thorstenberg 
| his conduct of his department, and their ap- 

f the resolutions taken by the faculty. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


enty-seven members of the third class were 
sed by the superintendent for mutinous con- 
This conduct resulted from the demand on 
rt of the third class, that two of their 
rs recently dismissed be reinstated. At a 
ef the Board of Visitors, the action of the 
tendent was approved, and all applications 
tatement of the dismissed cadets were re- 
This firm stand on the part of the super- 
nt and the Poard has met with general 
lation from the press and public. 
and enthusiastic chapter of alumni has 
ed at Jacksonville, Fla. The superinten- 
eneral Nichols, addressed the meeting. 
eh the combined generosity of Sir Moses 
of Rome, Italy, and of Thomas Fortune 
New York, a bronze statue of General 
1! Jackson will soon be erected on the 
cround. It will be a replica of the statue 


wrought by Sir Moses for the Daughters of the 
Confederacy of West Virginia, and unveiled last 
September at Charleston. 

Mr. fyan became interested in the matter 
through the efforts of Colonel Joseph Button, wt 
is a member of the board of visitors of the in 
stitute. Colonel Button visited Mr. Ryan at his 
home in New York Monday night, secured his 
promise to contribute the funds necessary for th« 
consummation of the plans 

The statue depicts the commander locking ove 
a battle“eld. his coat swinging in the wind. his 
form erect, his face intent, his field-glasses in his 
right hand, and his left grasping his sword It 
represents Jackson as he was at .First Manassas 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


—_ 


The spring meeting of the Board of Visitors o 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute was held on Mare 
28th. Since the last meeting of the Board. one 
of its members, Capt. Micajah Woods, has died. He 
served in the Confederate Army under Jackson, 
and for forty years was Commonwealth's Attor 
ney for Albemarle county In the summer of 
1910, he was appointed by Governor Mann a 
member of the Board of Visitors of Virginia Polv- 
technic Institute. 

On April ?'st, Professor W. F. Dodd. of Chi- 
eavo University, will deliver an address before the 
cadets and faculty of V. P. I. on Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the man Professor Dodd graduated from V 
P. TI. in 1895, took his Ph. D. at Leipsic, and 
now holds the chair of American History at Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

The April Bulletin shows a matrievlation of 
471 students for the session of 1910-1911 Thir 


teen States and five foreign countries are repre 
sented Thirtv-one farmers of the State took the 
Farmers’ Winter Short Couree There are 11 


engineering students, 127 in the Aericultural '% 
partment, and 33 in the Apvlied Science Couise 

The basket-ball season closed very successfully 
the team not havine been beaten bv anv college 
team in the State. Football enthusiasts are much 


pleased over next season's schedule, the bie feature 
of which is the Yale-V. P. I. game on October 1 4t! 
at New Haven. Mr. Reiss, of Dartmouth College 


will coach the team next fall. The much beloved 
coach, Bocock, goes to University of North Caro- 
lina 

Blacksburg is making plans for the installation 
of a modern water and sewerage system Such an 
improvement will add much to the attractiveness 
of this valley town 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


Bishon Craham has been absent from ft! or 


lege several times recently, makine addresses, at 
tending educational and other gathering and re 
presenting the interests of the College before it 
constituency. During the educational meeting o 
the Fourth Congressional District of Virginia, held 


at Blackstone, March 1-4, he presided one even- 
ing and made an address on “The Cultural Value 
of Fducation.” On the 1lith of March he attended 
a banquet given in his honor by the Hampden- 
Sidney Alumni of Atlanta, and in the language of 
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the Georgia papers, ‘“‘made a splendid speech, giv- 
ing an account of the present prosperous condi- 
tion of the College, and of the bright future now 
opening up before it.’”” His coming to Atlanta was 
declared to be “a matter of unusual interest 
throughout Georgia,” as the College is represented 
by prominent and well-known men all over the 
State While in Atlanta Dr. Graham attended the 
Southern Commercial Congress then in session, 
and on the following Sunday ‘‘occupied the pulpit 
of the First Presbyterian Church at the morn- 
ing hour’ and of the North Avenue Presbyterian 
church in the evening. He also made an address 
before the students of Agnes Scott at Decatur. Sun- 
day, March 19th, he preached a special sermon 
before the faculty and students of the University 
of Virginia 

Hampden-Sidney alumni and friends will learn 
with interest that the College has been named in 
the will of the late Mrs. Maria Cochran Sherrard, 
of Staunton, Va., as a beneficiary to the extent 
of $1,000. 

The session at Hampden-Sidnay is divided into 
three terms and the students are now in the midst 
of their second term, or March examinations. 
Written tests are held monthly and examinations 
three times a year. 

Professor Stevenson Smith, who will again have 
charge of the Department of Psychology at the 
Summer School] of Columbia University, has gone 
to New York for a few days to perfect his ar- 
rangements 


RICHMOND CCLLEGE 


The March convocation address was delivered 
by Mr. Oliver J. Sands, who spoke on “Our Fi- 
nancial System.” Mr. Sands’ wide and success- 
ful business experience as President of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, gave special weight to his 
carefully prepared lecture. 

Dr. H. C. Mabie, of New York, will give an ad- 
dress some time in April, on ‘Missions,’ ufider 
the auspices of the College Y. M. C. A. 

The regular winter term examinations were held 
during the week March 18 to 24, inclusive. The 
work of the spring term began on Monday, 27th. 

A voluminous petition from the students for 
a holiday at the close of the examinations was 
declined by the faeulty, which announced an Eas- 
ter recess from Friday to Monday, inclusive. 

Our faculty, by unanimous vote, has declared 
itself in favor of Parcels Post, and a committee 
consisting of Professors Bingham, Anderson and 
Loving, have addressed a petition to the State’s 
Representatives at Washington, urging them to 
support such a measure. 

Hon. J. Tavlor Elivson, president of the board 
of trustees, and President Boatwright, have signed 
a contract with the Sydnor Pump and Well Co., 
for a ten-inch artesian well at Westhamption. The 
work is to begin at once. 

The trustee committee on new buildings, con- 
sisting of Hon. J. Taylor Ellyson, Hon. A. W. Pat- 
terson, Dr. R. H. Pitt, Mr. T. C. Williams, Jr., 
Col. Thos. B. McAdams and President Boatwright, 
have chosen Collegiate Gothic as the style of 
architecture, and have approved the general de- 
signs of the architects, Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson. Boston, for the new college buildings. 
The locations and elevations have also been de 


cided upon, and the detailed plans and epecif 
tions are being hurried to completion. - 
of construction will begin in the early summer 

R. E. LOVING 


Lhe wort 





WASHINGTON AND LEE 


The exercises incident to the installation of P 
seta Kappa at Washington and Lee, wil! ty 
place next month. It will be an interesting event 
Distinguished alumni and visitors from a]! Darts ¢ 
the country will unite in the ceremonies. 

The new catalogue shows a total enrollment of 
616 students at this time. They are divided, } 
departments, as follows: 


De ino dda den ob bod coce 846 
PND i... bs se Geade wis oe eleaee to 101 
COW (sted Wie b0+s haere CE 169 

«Git ce ee ar oa 616 


They come from the following thirty-seven St, 
and countries: 


pO ee Paes aren 24 
RIE, 6h shen Poke ee 14 
Calformia ..6ée-« Pere ee Tey 1 
Comment |. os Se. vat inwasrk raed ts 2 
CE  ncaha toa awk 6 ll eine ark ee 1 
BGG GNSS ;, 4. whe dais ean ow eee 1 
District of ColmMte 6 occ ccc ¥vud 11 
Ceerese.. «ss easwenes bdins wna ee 13 
WIOCC ) iad wertman a ele ei te 6.6 5 eee 19 
OO ee ee oe ee ree: See See 1 
ME wkcéewevViirsiswdieaee 1 
Oe eis Ue ore eee 3 
trae > ak ke Geach ad ais ee 13 
SAE a bi. vials » Seharcla & Sue eee 14 
SN i.e. 60 o's oo 0 28 iw dre 18 
TN errr see 1 
pe ee Bee San Peete tee 2 
Pn Scere Su wd wiht eo 1 
BURR 6 6 Viide o:<a osha whee — 
Missouri ..... nt Sa angen ale of Ga 5 
Montana ..... eye isatiea 1 
ee eee ee 2 
ee a ee 3 
OW | ZO. c ioe das Bec SRS Sa eee 9 
North Carolina . 30 
oo Ae ee re ee ee 2 
GU, bk ss os wc ves ders ne baeee 6 
A re be dee ore 1 
Pe EE ns bs ok waders eee 15 
PG > das x hts Sx eed oie oe Se 1 
pe ee eee ee 1 
oT ee er 6 
I 8 aed SG een loam hw aca —— 
WO Goce bin nd eat oo bos « eee 25 
WHE <5 4s s Reh ine oi oe ote ee 266 
Week Wee. 5 bec elie cates (ae 59 

616 


President Denny made a tour of the lars 
Southern cities last month, addressing large £3! 
erings of the alumni in various centres. Gre 
enthusiasm was aroused. He also served as t 
personal representative of the Governor of V! 
ginia at the recent Southern Commercial Congrt 
in session at Atlanta. He has recently filled spe# 
ing engagements at various points, North 
South. 
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EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE. 


oder the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., a series 
‘lectures on the “Negro Question in the South” 
is be given by Dr. J. P. McConnell. The stu- 
gents the hand-book prepared by Dr. W. D. 
weatherford for use in Y. M. C. A. study courses. 
The ory and Henry Glee Club has given a 
werce number of concerts in the towns and cities 
of this section. The Glee Club has been very highly 
mended. 
john N. Brown, of the Department of 
has recently visited many high schools, and 
stereopticon lecture, illustrating Roman 
nd antiquities. 
intercollegiate debate between Emory and 
and Randolph Macon Colleges was held at 
fpmory, February 24th. The subject was: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That the Commission Form of Municipal 
ernment Should be Adopted.” Emory and 
was represented by Mr. P. D. Morelock, of 
Tennessee, and Mr. L. B. Hayes, of North Caro- 
Randolph-Macon by Messrs. H. P. Myers and 
ree L. Bosman. The debate is regarded one 


of the strongest ever heard at Emory. The de- 
cision was in favor of Emory and Henry. The 
Randolph-Macon representatives made a _ very 
‘,vorable impression, both as gentlemen and de- 


Professors Hunter, Williams and Bruce have re- 
cently participated iii educational meetings in 
Southwest Virginia. 

The Southwest Virginia Association of Schools 
and Colleges, a branch of the State Teachers’ 
issociation, including all high school and college 
teachers in twenty-four counties of this section of 

State held meetings at Norton, March 10-11, 
end at Wytheville, March 17-18. These meetings 
were called and conducted by Dr. J. P. McConnell, 
Examiner E. E. Worrell, and Prof. F. B. Fitz- 
patrick, of the Roanoke High School. The attend- 
ance was large at each meeting. The discussions 
of the various questions relating to high school 
and college courses of study and work were par- 
ticipated In by many and were very helpful. 

Prof. Ancel St. John, of the Department of 
Physies, recently addressed a meeting of teachers 
of this section on the subject of “Radium.” 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


We had this month the great pleasure of a visit 
from Dean West, the noted Latinist, now Dean of 
the craduate department of Princeton University. 
Personally known to some of our faculty, Prof. 
West visited us individually as well as the col- 

as such, and gave a most delightful “talk” 
the students in the college chapel. The three 
ircles of knowledge—the outer, the inner and 
he innermost—was his theme, culminating in 
he hichest of all high attainments, the knowledge 

‘Cod. His utterances, inviting closer affiliation 
etween Princeton and William and Mary, were 
heartily cheered. The College Glee Club, aided 
by other students, gave a most notable entertain- 
ment on the evening of March 17th for the bene- 
ft of the Colonial and other student movements. 
The hall was packed, chairs beine placed in the 
isles. Much credit is due to Prof. Fred. Crawford 
for the excellence of these entertainments. On the 
evening of March 20th a public lecture was deliv- 


ered by Prof. H. E. Bennett, of the chair of psycho- 
logy and education. His there was “Tht Psychology 
of the Abnormal,” and his treatment of the unusu- 
ally interesting theme was clear, strong and mag- 
netic. These public faculty lectures are appreciated 
by the visiting guests from Norfolk and other ad- 
jacent points, who come to hear them. 

Our first baseball game with Richmond College 
was played on Saturday the 18th, and a most in- 


teresting game with Yale is slated for April 17th 
Some new students have been enrolled this 
month, and heavy work in many special courses 


is being accomplished during these earlier weeks 
of approaching spring. Many new projects are on 
hand, affecting, more especially the inner organi- 
zation of the student body, of which more anon 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The incidents of special interest at the College 
this month have been the splendid lecture of Dr 
Hugh Black, of New York, on “Books,” delivered 
on the 7th of March; the appearance of Madam 
Schumann-Heink, recognized as one of the world's 
singers of the day, and the unique celebration of 
Founder’s Day by the student body. 

Dr. Hugh Black is known in the British Em- 
pire and in this country as a lecturer of very un- 
usual ability, and his lecture on the 7th sus- 
tained this reputation. The College has been try- 
ing for three years to secure Dr. Black, whose 
lectures are in demand all over the United States, 
and congratulates itself in having at last secured 
this lecture. 

There was a great rush to secure seats at the 
Schumann-Heink concert, and considerable disap- 
pointment that all could not get the seats desired, 
but the floor and galleries finally accommodated 
the crowd. The performance was gratifying in 
the highest degree. 

The Founder’s Day celebration was made con- 
spicuous by the student body applying for permis- 
sion, and being granted it by the trustees, to be 
allowed to christen the main building after the 
President of the College. This was done with con- 
siderable ceremony, concluding with fireworks, in 
honor of the occasion. Dr. Smith was the founder 
of the College and has been its only President 
Beginning with nothing in 1891, over $600,000 
have been secured and invested in grounds and 
buildings, and the enrollment has now reached 
525, from 23 States and three foreign countries 
The outlook is for yet larger things. The occa- 
sion was, therefore, one of congratulation for all 
concerned in the upbuilding of the institution. 

The sororities and social societies connected 
with the College have decided to build outside cot- 
tages for themselves, and the walk through “The 
Pines” leads by quite a Greek settlement. It is 
desired by the authorities of the College that the 
sorority rooms shall not be in the College build- 
ing, as they are considered sources of danger from 
fire. 

Dr. Banks, of Vermont, the celebrated archaeolo- 
gist and explorer, is to deliver two lectures in 
April on excavations which have been conducted In 
Babylon and Egypt under his personal supervision 

The Ben Greet Players have been engaged for 
an open-air play on May 18th: the company this 
year is to be under the personal conduct of Mr 
Ben Greet. 
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STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL Club, composed of patrons and other persons ; 
FOR WOMEN, HARRISONBURG, VA terested in kindergarten work, has beer anin 
in Harrisonburg. This club has become aff. 
Seventy-two students have become the residents with the International Kindergarten Union ‘ 
of the beautiful dormitory ‘‘No. 2,” recently fin- Miss Harrington and Miss Shoninger | atte 
ished the meeting of the Internationa] Kinderga 
The new gymnasium has been opened and is Union to be held in Cincinnati next month 
handsomely equipped with modern and suitable From present indications the enrolment of « 
apparatus There are individual steel lockers, Summer School promises to more than double» 
bat howers, bowling alley and other means’ of last summer. In anticipation of the large, 
for the health and pleasure of the students. tendance, President Burruss has added th, 
The Board of Trustees will meet on March 28th members to the summer school faculty 
to accept the new building and to transact other Judge Haas, of the Circuit Court, has calleg , 
business of the institution. election to be held April 2oth, at which time 4 


The Senior Class is soon to give a play in the’ citizens of Harrisonburg will vote on the queg 
Town Hall, the proceeds of which will be used to of compulsory education. 


establish a Students’ Loan Fund. 
The ollowing teachers have represented the —— . 
school and made addresses at the following edu- : 
cational conferences Miss Shoninger, Clifton THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Forge, Blackstone and Front Roval: Miss Cleve- 
land, Front Poyal; Miss King, Bedford City and 
Wytl ( Doctor Wayland, Bedford City and July 5—August 16, 1911. 
Front 'oyal; Professor Heatwole, Front Royal and 
Bert ¢ Faculty will comprise representatives fror 
VV ng, with her class in Agriculture, recently Johns Hopkins University and other instituting, 
vi ibel Memorial School near Harrison- Courses will be offered in The Elements 
I di ned a rvral school garden, over School, Secondary Education, Administratior 
lepartment will have supervision Schools, Education in Modern Times, Princirles 
field retary of the Y. W. C. Asso- Education, English Composition and Literatur 
1 the hol last week and gave help- Biology, French, German. History, Latin 
the dent meeting and at the matics, Physical Education, Manual Tr 
( 1 hour Physics and Chemistry. 
Dunn, of the State Female Normal Expenses: Tuition $25.00. Cost of living 
veral days last month Baltimore is very moderate. 
rmal school here and a number of For Summer Session Circular and other 
of Pockingham county. mation address 
nfluence of Miss Harrineton, head Pror. Epwarp F. Bre 
of ft l ten Department, a Kindergarten Baltimore, Md 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION. 


a 
nt | 
I 


SCHOOL NEWS 


VIN AND SPRING rHINGS A TEACHER OUGHT TO DO FO 
COMMUNITY 


f I understand this subiect aright, | 
( n the hedgero ot u to go back with me a few pages of 
1d old history of public education, about 
\ ottom and hangar— vr years ago, and let us tate a glance at 
1 nicture of a log school house with split 
out backs, in the neighborhood of Biz 


snowdrift, { . the scenes of the writer’s early 5s 


the brair-chepe— 


, 


Ye ' can see dericted on memories < 
davs. that old log schoolhouse with its sr 
dows rudelv constructed, with their vacant 

ADOTING taring at us like the eyes of grim srerters 
of death reigns about this ancient 
loveliness life, in their , +t might well be termed a dungeon, for 
ere incarcerated hanpy-hearted boys a’ 
tined to hecome Virginia’s future citizens 


} 


n 


In the front end of that schoolroom, sat 4 
\ te as the winter snows gentleman. His hair was gray with the frosts ' 
smart man winters. and grav hairs were once - 

ered the badge of learning in many parts 0 

Wir I ng-bird and beggar-girl ginia: and. a pair of old-time svectacles unon 
nose added fierceness to his already fierce ex?T 

by sion With birch in one hand, and book in 


‘ were 
irt other. no king ever ruled more absolutely, an¢® 








ts ever obeyed more fearfully. Often, we 


SOns -oyld sit for hours waiting for the next recitation. 
Zanis erhaps, you can imagine, how restless that school 
affiliate «onid become during that period of waiting. Fin- 
I y the hour of 4 P. M. would arrive, and that 
attes seacher wou'd announce in a long sonorous voice, 
rearts [ ssion.”” The little prisoners would rush 
rom that lonely retreat with shouts of joy 
t of id be heard as keenly as an old-time hun 
e th eT orn. 
Tze a 4nd now, “Uncle Jim,” as everybody called him, 
1 thr ked the door behind him, and wends his way, 
tary and alone, to his boarding inn. With the 
alled y ‘oor of his schoolhouse closed, he, at once, be- 
time th me a negative to the general interest of that com- 
)]Uest nity He was an entire stranger to the homes 


patrons, and when he chanced to meet them, 
no kind words of cheer to greet them, in 
of the boys and girls he taught “Uncle 
ok no interest with his pupils and patrons 
ing up better schoolhouses with better furni- 
he had no interest in Sunday School and 
affairs: he never encouraged better roads 
igher state of farming: and, ventilation 
ther better conditions from a sanitary stand- 

: eem to have had no place in his vocabu- 

a Fellow teachers, was this teacher doing any- 
menta to interest the community for the general 
tor ‘tine of humanity around him? We think 
‘ we, who live in the modern school age 

wn of the 20th century, emulating for 
plains of life, or are we sitting upon 
of “do-nothing,’’ waiting for things to 
Nay, may such idleness and stupidity be 


e join in the common affairs of our re- 

nunities, and aid in every way rea- 

both at school and away from school in a 

will tend to make life hanpier and bet- 

Ve cannot, and must not stand still, neither 
llow ourselves to retreat in the shadows 

ist onward march with the times If we 

akes, let us profit by them. Every man, 

very woman makes mistakes, but if he is 
he will reform and march on to vie 

Ancels can do no more! 

yy hee vour earnest attention, while I endeavor 
ou another picture from the same con 

at the present time. as a result of about 

ars of labor on the vart of the mod- 

vide-a e teachers and school officials 

railroads have been built into this 

nitv. tl] coal fields opened, and the iron 

nes developed in proximity to it It has grown 

little town, and for years it has been 

ion of one of the best un-to-date schoo! 

ldings of gray stone, in the State, and has in 

, ver 400 pupils Just here, we wish 

that consolidation has played an important 

nbnilding of this school The teach- 

nd heol offcials plaved the most important 

in soliciting the a‘d of the patrons who cast 

r votes in its favor. No wonder that the school 

illv becoming the main center of attraction 

ich heroic communities, and the parents with 

children, teachers and school officials, 

ointine to them with pride But what has 

of the old log schoolhouse which we men- 

1? Like “Tnele Jim,” it has disappeared, as 


its new comranion coult not occuny the 
place at the same time. Its hallowed ashes 
those of “Uncle Jim” sleep undisturbed on 
sacred hill. This is only one of the hundreds 


> 
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of such noble and worthy examples in Virginia 
during the past ten or fifteen years The storm 
clouds are disappearing, and the old-time hon- 
ored Dominion is coming to the front Yes, one of 
her children, Tazewell county, is forging to the 
front. Her school life has been evolutionized dur- 
ing the past six years. More money, better school 
buildings and furniture, and better prepared teach- 
ers and school officials are moving her school life 
into the rapid current of advancement and pro- 
gression. Mav we sing, “All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name!” 

We all recognize our importance as teachers in 
the school room. We would impress on each 
other’s minds our importance and usefulness out- 
side of the schoolroom Let us covet to each 
other, a larger field of usefulness, a field not 
bounded by the four walls of our schoolrooms, for 
we must agree that teachers who are willing to 
illow themselves to be so bounded, limit them- 
selves to be half-way teachers. We are told that 
there are some teachers in Virginia, and we re- 
gret to quote such information, who think they are 
made of a little finer grade of clay than their 
patrons, who feel that they cannot afford to soil 
their garments by mingling with the plain people 
whose children they teach. May God pity such 
false pride that would not allow us to t at the 
humble and sacred fireside of the plain working 
nan 


Then, let us be thankful for the demoe: of 
the human heart Let us thank Godt t our pub- 
ie schools are democratic inetitutior where no 
social castes of distinction are made, ar every 

yy and girl must stand on their own merit Let 

be thankful that the greatest of all teachers, 

r Saviour, knew no class distinction, but carried 
his message of love and sunshine into the homes 
f the rich and poor alike, the lowly well as 


the highborn 
: the name of Thomas Jeffer I the founder 
popular education in Virginia ; 


T t (;a- 

el with one foot on land. and the other on sea, 
ummon the nations of earth to the folds rest 
| Pp. |} | 


4 QUILT CONTEST IN HENRICO 


iperintendent Arthu D. V t 
some time luring the mont of Tar ar’ Vir- 
Randolph, uprervisor of the r ! 1 work 
Y th colored chools 0 Henr ce eount and orig¢i- 
nator of ft Henrico Plan,”’ determins to have 
Onilt Contest”’ amone the severa hool inder 
her supervisior n order to raise fur to carry 
on the industrial work being conducted at the sev- 
eral schools and to make some needed rove- 
nin eeinll 
The idea of a contest was that greater interest 
ould thereby he aroused, and the results amply 
ustified this belief 
Fach colored school in Henrico connt and 
ere are twenty-three of ther ndertoo t make 
» auilt. The sqrares to make the anilt were dig- 


ibuted among the pupils and friends of the sev- 
eral schools and the people were canvassed to put 
their names on the squares, each name represent- 
ing a contribution of ten cents from the person 
whose name was put on the square Prizes were 
offered to the school raising the largest amount of 
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money, to the individual pupil bringing in the larg- 
est amount of money, and to the school raising the 
largest average amount of money per pupil, en- 
rolled during the month of February. 

On the afternoon of Friday, March 10th, at 
Moore Street Baptist Church, Richmond, the teach- 
ers, pupils, patrons and friends of the county 
schools met to find out the total amount raised 
and determine the prize winners. 

As the roll of schools was called each school 
brought up its money, which was counted by Super- 
visor of Rural Negro Schools, Jackson Davis, and 
Superintendent of Henrico County Schools, Arthur 
D. Wright While the counting ‘was in.progress a 
program of music and addresses was rendered, 
those speaking including Rev. R. O. Johnson, of 
Moore Street Church; Rev. D. Webster Davis, of 
the Richmond City Schools; Major R. R. Moton, 
Commandant of the Hampton Normal School, and 
Mrs. Rosa D. Bowser, Supervising Teacher of 
Baker School of Richmond. After the regular pro- 
gram, a number of the visitors were called on to 
make short talks of encouragement and those re- 
sponding included Mrs. B. B. Munford, of the Co- 
operative Education Commission; Mrs. Arthur D. 
Wright, Mr. John Stewart Bryan, Editor of the 
News Leader and member of the Henrico County 
School Board, and others. 

The following list of prize winners 
nounced by Superintendent Wright: 

For the raising the largest amount, a large clock 
was awarded to Westwood School, Amanda Brown, 
teacher, which raised 490. 

For raising the largest average per pupil en- 
rolled, a framed picture of George Washington, 
donated by the Virginia School Supply Company, 


was an- 


TUCKAHOE 


Carbon Hill 
Green’s 
Quioccasin 
Springfield 
Westwood 
Zion Town 


2 ¢e68€£O0 6b He + 6 ae 6 oe 6's 


BROOKLAND 


Barton Heights 


Broad Street Road 
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was awarded to Green’s School, Charlotte Jacy. 
son, teacher, who with 25 pupils, raised $57.49 
or an average of $2.30 per pupil enrolled. This 
is the more remarkable as it is the first year tha: 
this teacher has ever taught. 

For the individual raising the largest amoun: 
two prizes were awarded, through the generosi:, 
of Mr. John Stewart Bryan, as there was a ti, 
tween Clara Price, of Quioccasin School, and Addie 
Taylor, of Woodville School, each of whom had 
raised $15. The prizes were $2.50 each. 

Additional prizes of suitable pictures will be 
awarded to Carbon Hill, Quioccasin, Broad Street 
Road, Pole Road and Boar Swamp Schools, each 
of which raised an average of more than a dollar 
per pupil enrolled. 

The total of $800 raised in the short space of 
six weeks and the remarkable averages made by 
most of the schools is little short of wonderfy) 
and shows the spirit that infects the teachers of 
the colored schools of Henrico county. But too 
much cannot be said of the great work done by 
Virginia Randolph, the supervisor of the industria! 
work in the Henrico’s colored schools, who is em- 
ployed under the provisions of the Jeanes’ Fund 
In and out of season this faithful servant of the 
Henrico County Schools worked to make the “Quilt 
Contest” a success, and no sooner was that con- 
test over than she held a conference of her teach- 
ers to make plans for further work. The ses 
sion of 1910-1911 will see not less than from 
$1,200 to $1,500 raised by the colored people of 
Henrico county, to make their schools better and 
to help them do more effective work. 

A study of the following table giving the details 
of the contest is interesting: 


DISTRICT 


Teacher. Pupils. Total. Ave 
Willie A. Winston .. .... 24 $ 36 85 $1 53 


Charlotte Jackson 


Mildred T. Shelton ...... 56 57 79 1 03 


Laem: SREMGOR 2k cee cce 37 7 10 19 
Amanda Brown .......... 55 90 00 1 64 
Pearl B. Rowe ........ 33 27 45 83 
DISTRICT 

a ee ae 87 57 78 66 
Margaret Brooks oy 


Carsie D. Isham 
Lucy J. Wallace 


aes xu 32 57 09 1 78 


Carlton Street , Ge GeerTOME oc ....00+ 27 17 01 63 
PU so ee as Fes ais 36 eS pO eee .o Vireimte BIOSTIR ww ees 26 12 00 46 
I i og a dys is 2 oe eA wie ee eee ee Mildred Croem .........-.. 43 40 75 95 
Mountain Road 6 = EE CU gla Nidtvaw s&s 59 46 40 79 
Bessie B. Langhorne ..... 
Pole Road ._Emma Washington ..... . 59 61 18 1 04 
Mabel Liggins e : 
FAIRFIELD DISTRICT 
Benedict ...-eFanny Vaughan ...... . 28 14 00 61 
SS. SeeererrrertT.. oo Nannie Beverley ... . 40 43 50 1 09 
New Bridge . tS ie wis ates ee Pee ...Earnestine Christian oom 9 00 43 
ee OG BSWHD . 2. wien Sees e eee arenes Corinne Stutley .. , ae 10 50 58 


Woodville 


Gabrilla Whitley ........111 63 50 57 
Estelle Graves LN Beane 5 
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MRS. D. W. READ’S BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
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| First Quar. | Full Moon 


13th 


2 


Last Quar. 
2ist 


4 


New Moon 
28th 
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*® 7. 
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; THE BROWN THRUSH 

“ There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in a tree 


He’s singing to me! he’s singing to me! 

And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 

“Oh! the world’s running over with joy! 
' Don’t you hear? Don’t you see? 
Hush! look in this tree, 
I’m as happy as happy can be.” 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
To you and to me, to you and to me; 
. And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy: 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 

But long it won’t be— 

Don’t you know? don’t you see? 

Tinless we’re as good as we ever should be.” 


Lucy Larcom. 


“ww 
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VARINA 
sethel 
Chatsworth 
Gravel Hill 
St. James 


Sydney 


Total 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 


March 3, 1911. 
Editor Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Dear Sir 

Herewith you will find a copy of a letter which 
I recently received from a _ progressive colored 
teacher in this (Buckingham), county I consider 
it of interest because it indicates just what may 
be done by the colored teachers towards improv- 
ing the health conditions of the colored race, who, 
AS We now, have a high death rate in this State. 

I 1 ted tl teacher’s school early in the ses- 
sion and oroug!l drilled her in the matter of 
hygiene nd health, giving full directions as to the 
individu rinking-cup and the use of Ritchie’s 
Primer and the catechism From her letter you 
in e improved her opportuni 
tie 

{ Tt another colored school of the 
counts t ht by a rogre ve teacher, I found 
that tl ! n ‘ ilready provided, at their 
own t dual drinking-cups, which 
vere ter ed, and thetuberculosis cate- 
hisn is knowr most of the children of the 
cho I ve eeded in placing the individual 
drink number of the schools of 
the ¢ t not and colored, and so far it 
is I ( or State a cent, the pupils 
themsel llir urchasing the cups and tak- 
ing pri } I the clear Next year I ex- 
nect to the 7 in use in every school in the 
count 1 | Primer of Sanitation taught 
regular t every } who attends school 

Ver trul yours, 
PrumMeErR F. Jo 
l V i Dec ; 19 

Vr. Pl ir 
Dea 

| { ou that v scholars are all 
upplied lrir ! cn] We have thirtv-six 
ir 1] t} lat mucenan for boiling 
vate lized twice k 
1 1 and the ( ildrer 
il] ( their « T and they all 
take pride in 1 ps of their own 

I ha t] Pr initation, also a Tuber- 
ae beginners, I put the ques- 
tions on the board th their answers, then I re- 
quire all tl} lat from the third reader to the 
fift? tn 7 lé they Tx with note hooks Then 
IT explain the lesson T have placed upon the board, 
and t take the ! in their note books and 
learn 1 we have two lessons a week All 
seem to he interested and study well 

T o held a meeting of the patrons, at which 
mantis I tried to put hefore them some of the 
things that it v ld be necessary for them to do 
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Christine Miller 56 22 00 2 

Emily Lewis ..... 

Blanche Kinney 40 7 00 1s 

. Leora P. Smith 44 28 25 64 

Martha Ross 37 20 45 59 

.Elijah Graves 28 13 00 47 
981 $800 00 $ &g 


in helping and aiding the teacher in fighting the 
germ diseases. I am getting along nicely with my 
work, but there is much room for improvemen 
if | only had the means with the desire I have | 
believe I could accomplish much for my race 

I hope you can be with us on the day when oy 
school closes, of which I will write you later 
would be proud to have you come. 

Your humble servant, 


JENNIA A, 


OTARR 


VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATI( 
The First Congressional District meeting will } 
held in Hampton, April 19th, 20th and 
Letters from the division superintendents ané 
presidents of the Teachers’ Associations would ip- 
dicate a large attendance at each of these sessior 
{mong the speakers who have already been 


on the program are Dr. F. A. Milledge, of Far 
ville; State Examiner A. B. Chandler, Jr.: Prof 
i. C. Heatwole, of Harrisonburg: Prof. H. S. Bir 
of Fredericksburg, Va.; Supt. Willis A. Jenkir 


of Newport News: Supt. G. G. Joynes, of Accon 
W. H. Keister, of Harrisonburg. and several ot! 
of State and national reputation. 


The conference will open Wednesday evs 
when an enthusiastic general meeting will be held 
Thursday will be known as “Industrial Day” when 

pecial lectures on vocational subjects ‘will | 
ven Miss Madge Van Dresser, of the Roches 
er Mechanics Institute, will give two lessons 
domestic science, and Miss Clarissa Works, of 
\lenomonie, Wisconsin, will conduct two classes 
n manual training. Mr. W. F. Odom, of Clemsor 
College, S. C., will have his agricultural class 
vork in the laboratory. Miss E. Guy Linds 
principal of the Phoebus Graded School, will | 
ial work in “School Grading and How It 
} Best Conducted in Rural Communities,” 

e business class will be conducted by Miss Et 
Prat of Indiana. On Thursday night a spe 
rom the Agricultural Department will address the 


eeting. 


Friday will be “Departmental Day.” The varior 
( re will be divided into the high sc! 
ram? grades and primary departments, and 4 
special feature will be made of the departmen 
of rural schools. Friday afternoon Mr. A. B. Chand 
ler, Jr vill deliver an address on the Certifica 
tion of Teachers, and Dr. F. A. Milledge, of Farm- 


ville, will lecture on “Geography and How It 
lates to Community Life.” The Friday night se® 


sion will be wnder the auspices of the Hampton 
Co-operative Educational Association, and they Wil 
have some of their strongest speakers at this 
meeting The committee from this association 
has already secured homes for two hundred 
teachers, and it is thought that free entertait- 
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ment will be provided for all the visiting teachers. 
The entertainment committee is arranging to have 
11 trips on Saturday to the historic places 


. e community, and no stone will be left un- 

T turned in making the meeting in every particular 

. a Gro. W. Gry, 

‘7 District Vice-President 

FAIRFAX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Ng the 
ith my Since the beginning of the present school term, 
ement the Fairfax County Colored Teachers’ Association 
lave, | has held three very profitable meetings—the No- 
e vember meeting at Mount Pleasant, the January 
“2 Our eeting near Theological Seminary, and _ the 


March meeting at Ash Grove 
\t the November meeting the subjects discussed 
vere: How Domestic Science Might Be Introduced 
Into the County Schools, Miss L. M. Thornton: 
The Importance of a Daily Program, Mr. H. T. 
White: Education, Temperance and Good Citizen- 
s] Mr. J. W. Ewing. 
rit \{t the January meeting Mr. F. A. Brent and 
Mrs. M. EF. Holland read papers on Methods of 
Teaching Primary Arithmetic: Mrs. L. B. Jackson 
1 Mr Lillian Gray, English Grammar: Miss 
Virgie Cowens, The Importance of Regular Attend- 
nee of Pupils; Mr. J. W. Ewing, The Duty of 
nts to Co-operate with the Teacher. 
4t the March meeting papers were read on 
ollowine subjects: Should Corroral Punish- 
nt in the Public Schools be Abolished? Miss E 
Quander and Mr. H. L. Mills: The Importance 
fome Training, Miss Columbia Duncan and 
( B. Thomas: How to Interest Pupils in 
Reading, Miss Etta M. Lyles: Our Educa- 
Or Needs and the Cost of Education in the 
North and the South, Mr. J. W. Ewing. 
Sunt. M. D. Hall was present and took part in 


’ 


ar igs the discussions. Captain Franklin Sherman, chair- 
i of the Trustee Board of Providence District 

ic hes- was also present, and addressed the teachers. He 
ns it them some good advice, saying among other 


nes that this was the first colored teachers’ 
he had ever attended, and was more thar 
ly surprised to see so many neat-annearing 
-dressed persons conducting so intelligentl 
eting of that kind. It is truly hoped that 
Captain left the meeting with a higher oninion 
the real worth of colored teachers than he had 
tofo! entertained. There are many others 
| Cart. Sherman, world be surprised at 
vonderful improvement made by the colored 
e, if they would seek to see them at their 
t. instead of judging the entire race by the 
; on the corner, around the bar-rooms and 
police courts 
hese meetings give mutual heln to the teach 
and arouse and stimulate an educational spirit 
ong the people. 
There were many patrons and friends present 
each of these gatherings, auite a number of 
om took part in the discussions. 
Se The excellent Ivncheons prepared and served 
the patrons formed a very pleasant social 
ature of all the meetings. 
this The teachers of Fairfax are a stirring body 
Their organization was formed some twenty vears 
(O, with A. T. Shirley president, and H. T. White 
tain- retary. They have held meetings in nearly 


1? 





every schoolhouse in the county They have all 
along had the encouragement and active co-opera- 
tion of the division superintendent, Mr. M. D. 
Hall. 

The last meeting of this association for this 
school term will be held at Vienna, Va., the first 
Friday in April, 1911. 

H. T. Wuire, Pres 
W. A. West, Se 


Wittens Mills, Va., March 13, 1911 
The Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Editor: 

Sometime ago, Mr. W. Archie Thompson, divi- 
sion superintendent, asked me to write up in as 
brief manner as possible, a short history of the 
schools of Tazewell county as they are in their 
present progress, and the personnel of the Taze- 
well County Teachers’ Association By way of 
apology, I will begin by saying that I have been 
so pressed for time on account of so much school 
work that I have not been able to reach this letter 
till to-day. 

‘I have been in Tazewell county, serving its peo- 
ple as teacher, for nine years, and have enjoyed 
it. However, when I came here, it looked very 
discouraging for many reasons. The first and chief 
reason of the backwardness of the public schools 
of Tazewell county was the insufficiency of money 
to do what the school officials desired The terms 
were very short in many cases, with bad school- 
houses, poorly equipped with unsanitary surround- 
ings, all of which were not conducive to the hap- 
piness and a healthy educational growt of the 


rising generation of this very rich count Final- 
ly, by vote of the people, we succeeded in greatly 
increasing the school levy, which has giver gs a 
much longer school term, better school-houses, 
and in a great many cases, entirely ne school 
buildings, with modern equipments, a better grade 
of teachers with better salaries, all of which are 


bringing our schools to the front 
We have a school population of 7,606; 95 school 
houses; 145 teachers, and we hope that soon we 


vill have an assurance of good roads all over our 
county, which insure a better and a more regular 
attendance in the rural districts of the county 
\mong these schools mentioned, we have five high 

hools, and several graded consolidated hools 
They are all doing good wor) 

We organized several years ago teachers’ 
association. which is now known as the Tazewell 
County Teachers’ Association It is not only 

rown in attendance and in member ut the 
rersonnel and general character of the association 
for earnest work has developed wonderfull: We 
have had two meetings this year as foll 

The first was called Friday and Saturday Octo- 
her 28. 1910, which met in the hich school chapel 
Tazewell. Va.. and was a very successful meeting 
from beginning to finish. The majority of the 
teachers were strangers to each other, but the in 


formal reception held at the end of the first day’s 
work made all feel like that they were at home, 
and it became an enjoyable feature as well as one 
of real school business The enterprising program 
was entertaining from beginning to finish, as every 
teacher had something to say of interest on each 
subject. 





ee 
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Our second meeting was called on the 20th and ON THE OTHER SIDE OF JORDAN 
21st of January, 1911, which convened at the 
same place, but with better attendance, and an in- Frank L. Stanton in Atlanta Constitution 


creased interest. 

Under the management of our present school 
officials, we bid fair to do much better work next 
year than we have this, as we expect to have a 
graded course for all of the schools of the county, 
and each school will be doing just what every 
other school is doing at the same time. This means 
uniformity, and uniformity means better discipline 


He had one song in meetin’, an’ he sung it long ang 
loud, 

Till the brotherin’ caught the chorus, an’ it stirred 
the singin’ crowd, 

Went risin’, o’er the rafters and reachin’ fer the 
sky— 


“On the other side of Jordan by an’ by, by an’ by!” 
and a better grade of teaching 
Very respectfully, oo” , « 
' J. P, Braye, Principal Rest of us loved “Camp-meetin’” an’ ol’ “Amazin’ 
en.” a dae, i Grace,” 
Clinch Valley Institute , 
_— An’ “T kin read my titles clear” warn’t never out o’ 


7 place; 
Wittens Mills, Va., March 13, 1911 But jest ask him to raise a tune—he’d make his 
The Virginia. Journal of Education, fav’rit fly— 
Richmond, Va “On the other side of Jordan by an’ by, by an’ by!” 

Dear Editor 

In anothe r le tte r I have spoken of the schools ’Peared like all brotherin in them old singin’ ranks 
and teachers’ associations of Tazewell county In fe wuz the only one that stood on Jordan’s stormy 
a brief manner, but failed to tell you that we have banks: , 
three Magisterial Districts in our county, and each ’ “4 : ’ 

J ? An’ he knowed he seen _ . 
district has a teachers’ association. The name of ae igh a the fields o’ green—the man 
ours is The Clear Fork Teachers’ Association... “oO : : 

the I > 7 ’ ’ 1" 
We held the most entertaining and interesting n the other side of Jordan by an’ by, by an’ by 
meeting at the town of Pocahontas, March 4, 1911, s 
that the writer has had the pleasure of attending There wuz lots o’ comfort in it—the crossin’ Jordan 


in several years. Everything was a success, and stream, 

very enjoyable. The program was fully discussed To the hapy lan’ of Canaan that we see as in a 

by the teachers, and with unusual and unabated dream; 

interest. Oh. sorrow will soon be over—the sun will light the 
Prof. J. A. Livesay, principal of the Graham sky 


High School, kindly asked me to have my speech “On the other side of Jordan by an’ by, by an’ by!” 
sent to the Virginia Journal of Education for pub- 
lication, and as he is our president, I reluctantly 


One day we missed his presence from out the singin’ 
consented. So here it is. I hope that it may at 


throng, 
least help some one to help somebody else. But thinkin’ of him, tearful, we still kept up his 
Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for your kind con- song; 


sideration of these few simple remarks, I remain, 
Very respectfully, 
J. P, Brane, Principal, 
Clinch Valley Institute. 


An’ we know that we will meet him where no tear- 
drops dim the eye, 
“On the other side of Jordan by an’ by, by an’ by!” 





IMMORTALITY 


They are not dead; they never lived AMONG THE BOOKS 


To whom there was no joy in strife. 
Not cloistered walls nor dungeon bars 


Can dull the ecstasy of life. TWO NOTEWORTHY BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
To strive and gain, . 
Or strive and fail. THE ESSENTIALS oF CHARACTER. By Edward 0. 
Is Life! Let nothing else suffice Sisson, Ph. D., Professor of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, New York. The Macmillan 
A life of ease is living-death; Company 
'Twere better in the scheme of life ‘ . 


To crown your days with ceaseless toil. : 
What though you fail? Yours is the strife. THE TEACHER AND THE Scnoot, By Chauncey P. 
To strive and gain, Colgrove, A. M., Sc. D., Head of the Department 
Or strive and fail, of Professional Instruction in the Iowa State 
Is Life! Let nothing else suffic~. Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. New York 


The dead still live who strove and fought: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The passive ones knew naught of life. 
The lives that still go on and on New books and better books clearly indicate pro 
Defied the stake, the rope, the knife! gress in the profession of teaching. 
To strive and gain, Better text-books for the practical side of teaching 
Or strive and fail, are rapidly increasing and the same is true of better 


Is Life! Let nothing else suffice books for the professional side of teaching. Better 
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with the colored Bird pictures, interest your pupils in Bird) Study NOW 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Size 5% x8 


ONE CENT EACH 2200 sttijccts ‘trom wnicn to choose. 


—_ . —— — ——ws - 4 
T 0-D A Y Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature illus 
trations. two , ictures and a colored bird picture. 


HALF CENT SIZE, 8x3. FIVE CENT SIZE, 10x12, 4 for 2c; 10 
f 


ORDER 


fer Spring or Suc; 21 for $1. 


Bird Study BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7x9. _ Two Cents Each 


for 13 or more. 


Send oe cents LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 2x28" inches, including 
2% pictures of _margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50., oo 
mmon birds,in : APA ia 
rs, and aleat- THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
‘giving avery Box 222, Malden, Mass. 


f description 


f each. One Cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of Illustration. 





FEEDING HER BIRDS 











SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Courses for elementary schoo! teachers 
Courses for secondary schoo! teachers 
‘ ourses for superintendents and supervisors 
Courses for normal school teacners 
( oupses for college teachers of education 
Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate 
jegrees: some are elementary courses leading to certificates or 
rs degrees. General courses in Education (History, Ad 
tration, Educ. Psychology and Methods). Special courses 
i tory, Home Economics, Mathematics, Geography, School 
Science, school Library, Kindergarten, Manual Training, and 
t rts. HKegistration in the >chool of Education admits to 
rsity courses in all departments. First term June 19 to 
26; second term July 27 to September 2, Circular on re 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHic .GO, ILLINOIS 


les 





text-books mean better tools for our work and bet- 
ter professional books mean better understanding of 
ur own work. Better tools and better understand- 
ing are both essential to better work. 

The above noted books are selected because of 
their value on the professional side. In the Es- 
sentials of Character, Professor Sisson has given us a 

book that goes right to the heart of all edu- 

tion and all teaching. It is a book on character 
a book on how to improve character. Its main 

is best stated in its sub-title, The Aim of Moral 
Education. Even a better statement for the title 
v d be, The Aim and Basis of Moral Education. 
fessor Sisson states clearly and simply the qual- 

s of child nature that make moral growth possi- 

and he shows definitely how to promote this 
growth. That the undertaking is difficult is fully 





recognized but its importance is shown to fully 
tify the effort. 








The Name of Louis Prang 


HE name of Louis Prang has stood for forty 
years for ‘‘Leadership”’ in the publication 
of Drawing Books and the manufacture of 

Water Colors for school use. The very latest 
movement in Art Education in this country, i. e 
to relate Art and Industry, finds expression in the 
“Industrial Arts Drawing Books’’ which we have 
recently published. These books present a very 
simple and carefully graded course in Industrial 
Art ina form that makes it practical for the grade 
teacher and, therefore, of actual assistance to the 
busy Supervisor. Do you know these books’ 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DRAWING BOOKS, 
Books I, Il ana Ill, Price per doz., 1.80 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DRAWING BOOKS, 


Books IV, V, VI, Vil and VIII, 
Price per dozen 240 


“Prang Water Colors’”’ for Forty Years 
the Standard 


Correspondence is Invited 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 

















territory. 


SOSSVSSE VOSS VSS SE BF44645 46555468 68 


E need many more Virginia teachers. Entire South our 


Southeastern office: Atlanta, Ga South- 


western office: College Station, Texas. 


BOOOS2 FS SSSSFF FESS O4454585 468888 
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Taking the Treatment of 
the center of his discussion, Professor Sisson shows 
in the first chapter that the child's native tendencies, 
as the teacher finds them, must be regarded as the 
starting point and that character must be regarded 
as the end \ brief quotation from Chapter II on 
the Treatment of Nature Tendencies will show the 
point of view of the discussion. K 

“The nature tendencies are blind, confused, con- 
tradictory; character is intelligent, orderly, harmon- 
ious. Kverywhere the development of character is 
the increase of understanding, system, adjustment, 
among impulse (page 42.) 

Other Chapters are,—Disposition, Habits, Tastes, 
The Personal Ideal, Conscience, The Social Ideal, 
Strength of Character, Religion, and Notes on the 
Cultivation of Character. 

The chapter on the Social 
especially helpful 


Native Tendencies as 


Ideal will be found 
in its statement of the problems 0: 
moral growth from their true standpoint, viz., the 
standpoint of the individual] participating as a mem- 
ber of a group. “It ought also to become plain that 
all morality worth the name is based upon social 
relations, and really consists in right thinking and 
right conduct toward those with whom we in any 
way come in contact.” (page 132.) 

This book might well be read in connection with 
Dewey's Moral Principles in Education and Cabot’s 
Ethics for Children. These three books afford a 
splendid practical basis for enabling the teacher to 
realize on the possibilities of moral growth. Pro- 
fessor Sisson gives the Aim and Basis of ‘Mora! 
Education. Professor Dewey states the possibilities 
of Moral growth in work itself; and Mrs. 
Cabot furnishes a rare collection of material and sug- 
latter is the kind of book thai 

teacher's desk as a source in trme 


school 


gestions. This 
should be on ever 
of need. 

Professor Colzrove’s book The Teacher and the 
School was. vé appreciatively reviewed in this 
Journal last fall but it is so important that a second 
mention seems justifiable Professor Colgrove rep- 
resents the very desirable combination of the practi- 
cal teacher and the professional educator. He knows 
school work in its details intimately and he knows 
education in its large view adequately, and perhaps 
most significant of all, running thru and controlling 
the entire presentation is that rare combination of 
personal and professional sympathy that so signalls 
characterizes the man. 

A glanee at the following chapter headings will 
show that it would be hard to find a more adequate 
treatment of the teacher’s needs in a single book. 


PART I 


rit MAKI oO} \ TEACHER 

Chapter 1—Scholarship as a Factor in Success. 
Chapter IIl-—Professional Training and Growth. 
Chapter I!I1—The Study of Children and Its Re- 


S17) S 


Chapter 1V—The Student Transformed Into the 
Teacher. 
PART II 
rit TEACHER AS ORGANIZER 


Chapter V—Nature and Importance af School Or- 


ranization 


Chapter VI—The 


American Common School. 


Chapter VII—The Nature of the School. 
Chapter VIII—Aims of the School. 
Chapter I1X—The Course of’ Study. 
Chapter X—Planning the Campaign. 
Chapter Xl—Ciassification, Grading and 
tion. 
Chapter Xil—The Daily Programme. 
Chapter XII11—The School-room as a Factor in Or. 
Kanization, 


Promo 


PART III 
tHE TEACHER AS INSTRUCTOR 


Chapter XI1V—The Work of the School. 

Chapter XV—Nature of the Teaching Process. 

Chapter XVI—Some Laws of Teaching. 

Chapter XVII—Objects and Requisites of the Re- 
citation. 

Chapter XVIII—The Teacher’s Preparation of the 
Lesson. 

Chapter Xi1X—Proper Assignment of Lessons. 

Chapter XX—The Pupils Study of the Lesson. 

Chapter XXI—Method in Teaching the Lesson. 


PART IV 
THE TEACHER AS TRAINER 
Chapter XXII—The 


Nature and Importance of 


Training. 
Chapter XXIiII1—Habit forming is Character Build- 
ing. 


PART V 
rHE TEACHER AS RULER AND MANAGER 
Chapter XXIV—School Government. 


So often books that treat of the teacher in the 
School are named School Managenyent and deal 
primarily with the externals of school work. As will 
be noted above Professor Colgrove treats of the 
management side in a single chapter and that the 
last one. This very arrangement suggests the st- 
bordinate place that government as such ought to 
take in good teaching. 

Naturally the critical reader will find some points 
ef view to disagree with. For example the chapter 
on Method in Teaching the Lesson seems to the pres- 
ent reviewer to represent an overworking of the Five 
Formal Steps. However, the dangers are well anti- 
cipated, and with the possible exception of lessons 
for appreciation, the different types of teaching are 
will provided for in the broad interpretation that 
characterizes the chapter. 

No adequate idea of the book can be given in 2 
brief review but a good sample of its soundness is 
found in the chapter on Nature of the Teaching 
Process. e. g. The Child’s Capital. Teaching must 
appeal to the whole child—his bodily organism, senses, 
feelings, intellect. will. The teacher must take into 
account the pupils’ original capacities and instincts. 
his inborn curosity, love of activity and play, and his 
tendency to imitate.” (page 220.) 

The excellent workmanship of the book is also 
worthy of comment. The print is clear, the paper 
good and the scheme of arranging very helpful to 
the reader. 

C. W. STONE, 


State Normal School, Farmville, Va 
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FOR WOMEN: 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 








AINTAINED by the State for the education of teachers 


and the preparation of Virginia women for Virginia 


= 


homes. 

Building and equipment new and modern in every respect. 

Large faculty of experienced experts. Students have practical 
experience and observation in the Public Schools of Fredericksburg. 

Graduates issued Virginia teacher’s certificates good anywhere 
in the State. 

Free tuition granted students who expect to teach in the public 
schools. 

Expenses moderate. 

First Session Begins September 26, 1911. 


For information write— 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 


ORS CRS eS CD ces CD CUS CUD CUD cy Cus cee Cy ces cus cee coy Cop cue | a 











Fredericksburg, Va. 
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For Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, 
Sheet Music. everything per- 
taining to Music, write to 


The Clayton F. Summy Co., 


Chicago, 
APPLE LDP PPS 
45 45544444 4444444445545 45544444444 


Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA —— 


Established 1836 


Illinois 


r-~_wTrrrrvrrrrrrfrrrrrrrer. 








CHAS. C. WEAVER, President 








G Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles 
east of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthful- 
ness. New modern dormitories. Faculty of Univer- 
sity trained teachers. Courses ofstudy up-to-date and 
instruction thorough. Literary Socleties famous for 
excellence ofwork. Society halls unsurpassed in South, 
Rates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
of views. ee ete A Hh Hh mH HA KH KH AH 








Address] L. HARDIN, Sec’y, Emory, Va. 
FESTA LERSTAAPBI RHARAASPAAABSPSASAS 
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™ . - 
Fredericksburg State 
Summer Normal Institute 
Specializes on 
Subjects for the First, Second and Third Grade 
Certificates. Persons intending to take the State 
Examinations in July will find here the instruc- 
tion they need. A strong faculty of Specialists. 


June 27— -1911——-July 28 


Por Information and Bulletin, apply to 


W. B. F. COLE, Lecal Manager J. P. NEFF, Conductor 
Fredericksburg, Va. Staunton, Va. 


eee 
Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bldg., Riehmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 





Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Black- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of 


age not accepted. 


‘iss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 E. Bread St., Richmond, Va. 


5 scseacsteumaniimanmmninaias 


lor further information address 


Covington, Virginia 
STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sixth Session, June 27-July 26 


A strong course in subjects required for Pig 
Grade Certificates. 


Healthful climate—cool days and nights—moyp. 
tain scenery—famous springs—on C. & O. Railway 


Write for illustrated booklet. 





J. G. JETER, Menager J. H. SAUNDERS, Condacter 
Covington, Va. Richmond, Va. 
8 €<€€ 33399923 E64 moneeeeeeeeesee 
TheJohns Hopkins University 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION | 
Six Weeks: July 5 to August 16, 1911 | 


Courses in Education, History, Languuge, and 
Sciences, especially adapted for the needs of teach- 
ers. Libraries and Laboratories are available. En- 
trance examinations are not required. Living in- 
expensive. For circular, address 


E. F. BUCHNER, Director 
7 
8 GEESE 3333 EEE CEEE ESF 33399332 33339991 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR BY PARALLELISM AND COMPARISON 


is going steadily to teachers all over the country who are w 
ing it with surprising success. Itisthe only complete gram- 
mar arranged on the basis of scientific proof by paralielicrm 
and comparison published. This method corrects some very 
lain and popular errorsin teaching. Prove your problems 
n grammar as readily as you prove your problems tn arith- 
metic. Anv one can understand grammar perfectly in a very 
short time by continually proving his decision to be a correct 
one. You cannot well afford to be without thisGrammar It 
encourages, stimulates,delights. Your satisiaction is guaran 

teed and 7S cents brings it to you. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. HENDERSON, Publisher, 


£33339 3337333333933 ECEE 








Maryland Teachers’ Agency 
BALTIPORE, MD. 


Teachers wanted for positions in Virginia and 
other Southern States. Fall vacancies coming in. 
Send stamp for registration blank. 


524 N. Arlington Avenue, 





Randolph- Macon College 


ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 
For Men 


Delightful and health- 








ful location, sixteen 
miles north of Rich- 


mond. Beautiful cam- 
pus, commodious and modern dormitory 
—also detached cottage dormitory sys- 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to 
endowments. 
R. E. BLACKWELL, A. M., LL. D., 
President. 


WM. S. BROWN, Scc’y and Treas. 
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University Virginia 





or 


Summer School 


JUNE 19th te JULY 28th 
“i 











} HIS school is intended primarily for 
U} High School Teachers, Principals, 
and First Grade Teachers who desire to 
pursue the Professional Course. Every 
subject in the Profe-sional Course will be 
taught, and by special arrangement six 
courses taken in two years will entitle a 
teacher to a Professional Certificate. 


Seventy-five courses will be offered, in- 
cluding full courses in Agriculture, Nature 
Study and Music. 


Fees, $5. a course. Board reasonable. 


The School of Methods will be conduc- 
ted as usual in connection with the Uni- 
versity School. For 40 page catalogue. 
write to— 


Director Summer School 


University Virginia 

















VIRGINIA NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Summzr Normal, June 5 to 30, 1911 





According to arrangements made with the 
State Board of Examiners, we shall offer this sum- 
ra three-years’ course of study for those col- 
red teachers who are working for a First Grade 
Certificate, which will obviate the necessity for 


yearly Uniform Examinations. Teachers already 


ng First Grade will have their Certificates 
ved by taking three Subjects and one Indus- 
Accommodations ample and rates the low- 


est $8 00 for the session. Write before June 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
CONDUCTOR 





Winchester State Summer Institute 


Sixth Session Opens June 27, 1911 


Strong faculty of experienced educators. Com fort- 
ab® echool building. Ideal location. Heslthiul eli- 
mate. Excellent board irom $3 to $5 per week. 


Special courses for teachers reviewing for the State 
Examination. 


Just the place for the tired teacher to recuperate 
and blend pleasure with profit. 


J. D. HARRIS, Conducter, 
AMELIA, VA. 


N. D. COOL, Local Man eger 
WI \CHESTER, VA. 


SEASIDE NORMAL 


Newport News, Va., June 26 to July 28 





Delightful Breezes, Seaside Attractions. Model 
Schools of First, Second and Third Grades. 
Model Ungraded School with four Primary 
Grades. Careful preparation for Examinations. 
Interesting Primary Devices. 


ERNEST SHAWEN, Conductor 
WILLIS A. JENKINS, Local Manager 





State Summer School for Colored Teachers 
Danville, Va., June 27 to July 28, 1911 


(Under the auspices of the State Board of Education) 


Courses offered in all common school branches; 
also cooking, sewing and chair-caning. 
Board in best families at $2.50 and $3 00 per week. 
Reduced rates offered on all railroads. 
D. WEBSTER DAVIS, Conductor 
For information, write 


W. F. GRASTY, Local Maneger 
433 Gay Street, Denville, Va. 





The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 


Summer School for Teachers 
June 20— July 18 


Entrance fee, $2.00. Room and board, $10.00 for 
the term. Reduced rates on railroads. Write for cir- 
cular and application blank to 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 





Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION 


For lower grades 


Ritchie’s HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


For seventh and eighth grades 


Carson’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION 


For high schools 








For sale by all booksellers in Virginia, and by 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 


VYONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 





—, 


Summer School 
of the South 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Tenth Session : June 20—July 28, 1911 


100 instructors 

2,500 students 

400 courses 

65 popular lectures 

Music Festival of five concerts 

No tuition 

$10 registration fee admits to everything 
Room and board at reasonable prices 


Special reduced rates from the railroads 
in the South 


This is the Southern teacher’s best opportunity 
for personal and professional improvement 


Write for official announcement and for special 
information about home study and extension 


work. 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Superintendent. 








rs ae 


Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 


Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 








IF YOU KNEW 


what glowing reports come to us from Virginia 
teachers who are using the 
Wide-Awake Readers 


YOU WOULD USE THEM 


IF THEY KNEW 


that the Wide-Awake Third Reader has now been 
adopted by the State Board on the same basis as the 
earlier books in the series, two things would happen — 
you couldn’t stop them from buying it, and the Old 
Dominion would hold a host of 


HAPPY CHILDREN 


The Wide-Awake Primer (Va. edition)... 23c 
os = First Reader ......-.- 30¢ 
“s “ Second Reader...... 35c¢ 
oe y Third Reader 40c 


Boston Schoo! Kitchen Text-Book (Va Ed ) 00c 
(The State-adopted text in Domestic Science.), 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 




















| 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND SANITATION 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS EXCLUSIVELY 











A product of unequalled quality and excellence in its special line. Complying in every respect 
with the Vir, inia School Laws. 


MAXIMUM RESULTS WITH MINIMUM COSTS 


In successful operation or course of installation in one or more schoo! buildings at Alexan- 
dria. Amelia, Appomattox, Beaver I’am, Canton, N (.,Columbia.S C , (harlottesville, Cherry- 
dale, Chester, Clarendon Danville, Disputanta, Elk Cieek, East Radford. Fort Myer Hei hts, 
Galax, Harrisonburg, Highland Park, Highland Springs, Hurricave, Hume, Laurel Lexington, 
Louisa, Lincoln, Manassas, Max Meadows, Mechanic-ville, Mineral. Midd etown, Mon vale, 
Newberry, 8S. C., Newport. Newport News, Norfolk County. Pete:sburg Kadford, Richmond, 
Roanoke South Boston Strasburg, Tazewell, Varina, Wakefield, Waverly, West Alexandria 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 


ALLOW OUR REPRESENTATIVE EXPLAIN ITS MERITS. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 























lt 


GINN AND COMPANY’S LIST OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING PUBLICATIONS 


Contains several hundred volumes of delightful reading from Myth, Fable, D:ama, Story, Nature, History, 
Biography, Essay—in fact every variety of interesting and worth while subjects. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS ARE: 


Merrie England: Greenwood 
The Gulick Hygiene Series: 
The s ne Andrews Books Sea stories for Wonder Eyes: Hardy 
Starland: Kall ] essons for Junior Citizers: Hill 
Hero Stories from American History: Blaisdell Wigwam Stories: Judd 

and Kail Cooper’» Deerslayer: Lansing 
Little Folks of Many Lands: Chance The Open Road Library: Lansing 
Stories of the Old World: Church Wood Folk Series: Long 
Pinocchio: Collodé Heid): Spyri 
Ways of the Six-Footed: Comstock Myths of the Red Children: Wi/eon 
Friends and Helpers: Eddy Hero Folk of Ancient Britain: Wiltse 
Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover: Field Youths’ Companion Series 
Mother Nature’s Children: Gould Old Indian Legends: Zitkala-Sa 


On request Ginn & Company will be giad to serd to any address an I)lustrated pamphiet, WHAT ARE OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE READING, containing a complete list and description of their supplementary reading books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMEUS SAN FRANCISCO 





Lisbeth Longfrock: Aanrud 
Ind. strial Studies: Alien 





BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 


and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $133.00. For those not holding such appointments $186.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School 'vircnu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 


COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation.) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 


in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE | § 


Lexington, Virginia rN 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 





The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: f 


I. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to mu-cular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. Ps 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It Hh 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous ( 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, y 
on his own individual responsibility. It is «qual, uniform and wholesomely y 
restraining, without rigor. i 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 






III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and liboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical. phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


a. 


a 


”, 


SSeS 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


5 
— a 


~~ 


V. Its gconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 


SESS 


h exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
y the first year being of necessity the most costly. 
sd 
4 
y General E. W. NICHOLS, 
, Superintendent. 
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tree European Irips to Teachers! 





Spend Six Weeks Abroad Visiting Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France and Switzerland Between July 1 and September 1, 1911. 


SEVEN TEACHERS WILL TRAVEL 
THREE IN RICHMOND—WHOP 


That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of itichmond who receives the highest number of votes wi)! 
be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe | 


and a purse of $100 pocket money. 


2. That teacher within the corporate iimits of the City of Richmond who receives the second highest number of 
votes wlll be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


and a purse of $50 pocket money. 


8. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Richmond who receives the third highest number of 
| votes will be given one of 


| The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 
4 Third Congressional District— Who? 


| Tha teacher within the bounds of the Third Congressional District, outside of the corporate limits of the City of 
Richmond, who recetyes the highest num ber of votes will be given one of 


| The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


This district includes Barton Heights Highland Park Ginter Park, Ashiand, Wiillamsburg, Chester, and the country ' 
districts of the Third District. 


5s." First Congressional District—W ho? 
That teacher within the bounds of the First Congressiona! District. who receives the ntgpest number of votes will 
| be given one of Zhe Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Fredericksburg, New port 
News and Hampton, the Eastern Shore, the Northern Neck, the counties between the Rappahanpock and the York, etc. 


6 Second Congressional District—Who? 
| That teacher within the bounds of the Second Congressional! District who receives the highest number of votes, 
| will be given one of The Richmond Virginiin’s Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Norfolk, Portamouth 
| and Suffolk, and the counties of Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nanse:aond, Isle of Wight and Southampton. 
| 
| 


7. Fourth Congressional District—Who? 
That teacher within the bounds of the Fourth Congressional District receiving the highest number of votes, wi!!! be 
given one of The Richmond Virginian's Trips to Europe. This district includes the City of Petersburg. and the counties 
f Prince George, Dinwiddie, Powhatan, Amelia, Prince Edward, Nottoway, Lunenburg, Meckieuaburg, brunswick, 
Greenesville, Surry and Sussex. 


| 
| 
| Other Districts—Who? 
If the schoo! teachers in any Congression1il Districts are interested and desire that a Trip be offered for that dis- 
trict let them write Zhe Richmond Virginiaa, and the matter wll! be carefully considered. 
Qualifications tor Trip.—Any white teacher, male or female who Is at present recognized as a teacher In any 
blic or private school, elther State. Denominational! or independent, ejther Primary, Secondary, Collegiate or U niver- 
. is eligible to receive one of these trips 
Conditions of Coatest.— Write at once for Conditions of Contest to the Trip Manager, care Hichmond Virginian, 
rite promptly. Begin atonce. 2 percent. added to vos received before January ist; 15 per cent. added to votes 
recelved betore Feb: vary Ist; 10 per cent added to votes received before March Ist; 5 per cent. added to votes received 
before April ist. For full information, address 


TRAVEL MANAGER Richmond Virginian, Richmond, Va. ) 


To the Readers of The Virginia Journal of Education : 

r | These trips will benefit the teachers immensely. If you have any friends among the teachers whom 
| you would like to send on one of these trips, we will gladly explain the offer fully and give all possible as- 

® stance to the teacher by supplying expert assistants. j 
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No. 2 is the best Folding Portable Chair made. Solidly 
Thousands of these 
a.e@ in use In the Schools of Virginia, and we have 


con :tructed. Folds compactly. 


many letters expressing great satisfaction. 





/ 


No. 5, with Glass or Wood Doors, $900 F. O. 
B. Richmond, Virginia. We have various 
other styles. 


Virginia School 


Post-Office Box 474 
RICHMOND & 


———— 
















The selection of suitable seating for Assembly 
Halls and Auditoriums in modern school house 
is a very essential point to be considered. 


We have spent a life time in the manufacture ¢ 
Assembly and Auditorium seating, and have pro. 
duced a line that is unexcelled. 


Our Chairs are guaranteed to stand more han 
usage than any similar line on the market. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES CAN Bg 
MAILED PROMPTLY ON RECEIPT OP 
ORDER. 


SANITARY DRINKING CUPS, WINDOW 
SHADES—not a convenience, but a NE- 
CESSITY, 


SCHOOL ROOM BOOK CASE 


Solid oak, antique finish, 
Substantially made. 
Adjustable shelves. 
Height, 56 inches. 
Width, 88 inches. 


THE LARGEST CASE MANUFACTURED FOR THE 
MONEY. 


We have a full line of School Furniture and School Sup- 
plies in stock at Richmond, Va. Quick delivery and low 
freight rates guaranteed. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Supply Company 
18 S. Ninth Street 
VIRGINIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
l, The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economie Geology. Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics. Philosophy, Publie Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a Jarge number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


ll. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental! subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the d of Master of Arts Master of Science. or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Il. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical. Electrical, Mining,and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted ing Rooms, Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Padrrn 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith and Foundry. Extensive laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering. and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arran for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a ful! course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a a high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good coilege courses in Biology, Inorganic Chemistry, and either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical tvanches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital. which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians, All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum, 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 





The Wide Popularity 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING — 
| PROVES ITS SUPERIORITY 


Used in forty-three States, and in such cities 
as the following: 











NEW YORK CITY OMAHA JERSEY CITY 
PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE 
KANSAS CITY ATLANTA LOWELL, MASS. 
TOPEKA, KANS. LINCOLN, NEB. ASHEVILLE, NW. C. 
HARRISBURG, PA. DALLAS AUGUSTA, ME. 
RUTLAND, VT. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


This method gives the pupil power, independence and expression 
It can be successfully taught by teachers of little experience 


THE BOOKS ARE ON THE VIRGINIA LIST. IF YOU DO NOT USE THEM, 
YOU ARE LOSING AN OPPORTUNITY TO DO REMARKABLE WORK 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Atlanta Dalias San Francisce 











ae Recent High Schoo! Adoptions: December 22, 1910, the Virginia State Board of Education 
: ADOPTED 


CARPENTER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Ni For Exclusive Use in the Third and Fourth Years of all High Schools in the State of Virginia. 
Fi 





Is clear 


The Subject Matter-—< !s concise 
ls attractively presented 


Retail Price, 60 Cents. Exchange Price, 30 Cents. 


BAILEY’S BEGINNER’S BOTANY 


For Use in all Virginia High Schools without Laboratory Facilities. 
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The subject of Botany is here presented in such a form as to enable the pupil to get hold of concrete 
ww facts for himself. Retail Price, 54 Cents; Exchange Price, 32 Cents. 





64-66 Fifth “Ave. 


7 The Macmillan Brie al ing 


Bits en won $a W. S. GOOCH, sir qe be 
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